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, Dates 0 bi dietes Dates @ | : 
Names and Rank. Combed, Where Stationed. Names a: Rank. so ots a Where Stationed. 
i MIDSHIPMEN, MIDSHIPMEN, 
tiss, John E. 9 Noy- 1813}/Charlestown, Mass. Stearnes, Joshua B. 28 Sept. 1814)Furl, March 1, 1815 
Pree Joh Hi 8. 9 do = {Schooner Spitfire Storer, Frederi¢k 30 Nov. — [Portland Mass, ie 
Pattern, Thomas 9 do - Chariestow1, Mass. Strong, Pcter Y. 30 do — {Frigate Constellation 
Peterson, WMe 1 Feb. 1814|Schooner Torch Shaler, Egbert 130 do — |ludependence 74 
Pollard, Wm. . 8 March - |Frigate Java Sherburne, Jonathan W. (20 do — |Furl. March 7, 1815 
Pelot. John F. i 10June = oe S.C. at ‘ 20 - — Norfolk, Vie 
. Alexander B. 17 do _ e Erie Shaw, Roger C, 30 do — |New-York 
sei oy Richard, S. 3 Aug. - eee “yer bee ais 30 - — \Frigat- Java 
: Davi 4 do — |Frankhn 74 Sommerville, G. W. $30 do — iBrig Boxer 
eeeket Richard 30 Nov. — {Furl March 8, 1815 Stockton, Horatio 24 Jan. 1815 Friseee Guerriese 
Postell, Edward 30 do — |Charieston. S. C. Sanderson, Francis 3 Feb — |Sloop Erie. 
Palmer, John Ws 30 do - in ond Java Sunith, a ei wre {1 = — |Fr. “United States” 
Win. H. 6 Dee. — itto Story, Fr ri é ° 11 —s Bri Boxer 
wae. Robert 2 March, 1815} Frigate Java T. s 
Pearson, Frederick 21 do. ER Age a States” bag Sten es 9 2 ine, 1811'Sloop Hornet x 
Pennock, Wr. Hi. 20 Apri — | Brig Firefly Ten, Eick Abraham 1 Sept. — (Fy. “United States 
susan George 6June — |New-Oricans ‘Temple, William i do — (Sloop Ontario 
Ae : I itus, len » do -_— ‘Sloep Hornet 
Renshaw, Samuel 4$uly, 1805}Furl. April 19, 1815 Taylor, James B. 1 Jane 1312 Charlestown, Mase. 
ouey, daines 4 de  i1807;New-Orleans | ‘Lyler, Tobias 1 do —.. Boston 
Rob: rts, L, Q@.Cs 16 _ 1809} Charleston, S. Cs Thompson, Joseph 1 do — |Washington, with Drs 
, dames 15 Nov. _ : Hunter. 
aoe lik R. B. is Aug. 1810)Frigate Guerriere Taylor, William t do — |Frigate Constitution 
nitehie, John T. 17 Det. — {Frigate Congress Tatnall, Josialt 1 do — (Brig Epervier 
Ramsay: Wn, W. 1 Sept. — [Ditto . Toscan, Frank ; 18 June —- Sloop Wasp 
Ray, James W. H. 1 do — {Sloop Ene Tilton, Nehemiah 9 Nov. 18/3 Brig Epervier 
Roberts, James 1 do — {Frigate Constellation | Tardy, Henry 9 do — iFr. “United States 
Randolph, Wm. B. 1 Jan. 1812)Sloop Wasp Thwing, on Ls May, 181+/Prigate Congress 
idgeway, Mbenezer t do — {Boston eet Tosean, Messicor 1 Sept. — 'pitto 
ee ‘dImund M. 18 June — |Frigate Constitution ‘Townsend, Johu S. 18 Nuv- — (Sloop Peacock 
Rnsselh Charles C. 18 rd — |Furl. May 31,1815 Tuttle, ye P. : = — |Fr. “United States” 
Ramlall, Henry 18 ¢ — |Annapols Turner, Henry 0 — [Frigate Java 
Rogers, Samucl 9 Nov. 13813} Boston Toole John 30 do — iBrig Epervier 
ge wm. Tf. 9 46 — |Sioop Peacock Tompkins, John 3. do — {Philadelphia 
Rice, Win. 9 do — {Independence 74 ‘Thorniley, Witham F. 30 do — |Ditto 
Ritehie, Robert = 1814|Sloop Peacock ermal cay eee 5 , + 1815/S\sop Erie 
Ratfer, Solemon 2 i) — {Sloop Erie Tallmadge, Benjamin Jr. {2 sf] — \Independence 74 
Hoss, Thomas t7 March — /Furl. April 4, 1815 Taylor, William G. B. 13 Feb) Brig Saranac 
Rogers, Clement 16 April — |Corvette John Adams | a 
Randolph, Vietor M. 11 June — |Frigate Constellauon Vanzandt, tra 16 Jam =: 1809) Philadelphia 
= He aed | TG bg cng 
gane, +y Ne Ge “— | Mediterranea OSH Ty, FF a File “Purh Aug, 
Rutgers, Herman 430 do — [Independence 74 Varnum, Frederick is June, = \Frigate*Constitutions 
Ristenhaten, 7! x om — [Franklin 74 Valed.c, <500e Kirk 1 do 1815\Sioop Erie 
Rutledge, Eatwar 0 do — | Washington 74 i 
Reed, John 30 do -- }Franklin 72 Washington, Samuel W. j15 Noy. 1809)Atexandria 
Roussean, John B- 30 do — |New-Orleans Wayne, William C. 17 Dee. 18:9 Sloop Wasp, 1811 
Rand, Isaac H. 25 Jane 1815/Charlestown, Mass Wish, Jobi 17 do — |Frigate Constitution 
Randolph, Burwell S. 2 Feb. — {Frigate Constellation | Wyman, Thomas W. 17 de — |Furl. March 8, 1815 
Ss. Weaver, W. Augustus 14 Feb. 1811! Boston 
Smith, Edward iS Jan. 1809] New-York Watker, Daniel R. 9 June, — (Purl. June 9, 1815 
Stewart, James 15 Nov. — | Gosport Navy Yard Wiihasus, James 1Sep. — Brig Enterprize 
Saunders, Joha 1s do | Norfolk, Va. Williamson, Jonathan Dr. 1 do — {Frigate Macedonian 
tewart, Richard 15 Da — |Furl. July 15, 1815 gre ne ar ga es L. : = Sesh Ne “United States” 
nout, Joseph 1 Dec. — | Sloop Hornet all, Albert G. — an. “1 Frigate Constellation 
Suggette, Thomas 1 do me. ee Whitiock, Ephraim l do * Eangstin 74 
Smith, Charles 17 do 18310! Lake Erie Wilson, Stephen B. 1 wo — |Furt. April 9, 18:2 
Stevens, Clement 9June 1811/Brig Epervier Washington, Wi. S. I. 5 Feb. — |Lake'Frie 
Springer, Charles L. 1Sept. — cacinarcuneen Whetmore, Wm. C, t8 June, — [Fue. June 13, 1818 
Spiknall, Joseph 1Jan. 1812!Wilmington, N.C. Whittington, Ciement 18 do — |Sloop Argus, Feb. 1874 
Swartwout, Augustus 1 do — |Frigate Java Wolbert, Frederick 13 do — {Sloop Ene 
aerts Robert i do — |Frigate Congress Watts, oye ‘. + os — }Furl. June 13 ‘815 
nelson, Robert Le 1 do — |Brig Argus, 1813 Whipple, Pardon M. ‘ ) — |Frigate Constitution 
Steele, Wm. 1 do — {Frigate Constitution | White, Joshua i8 do — |Furl. A pril 7, 1814 
Simonds, L. E. 1 do = WWndependence 74 Warner, Henry Re 28 do — |bre Spark 
Saw yer, Horace B. 1 do — | Purl. June 15,1815 Ward, Henry 1 Oct. — |Ditte 
Street, Mifes 1 do — (Ship Alert Wheaton, Seth 4 March, 18:4/Lake Ontario 
Stribbling, Cornelius 18 June == |FrigateMacedonian =} White, James 20 Aug. — |Furl. May 24, 1815 
epg R. ie Washinguon 74 Welker, Wien aoe 
@lings, Otho 18 — {Sloop EK ¥ vod, awe ° ~~ 
pe Beverly R, 18 do — |Savannah, Geo. Wilson, Cesar R. 30 do — | Brigate Macedonian. 
Weeney, Hugh S, 18 do — \Frigate Macedonian {| Wright, Edward oe Ps 
sullivan, Jolin M. i March, 1813}Lake Ontario Watkins, Erasmus 6 June, 1815;New Orleans 
tr John B. 16 April — [Independence 74 , : A 
Frege Wm, 9 May, — ,Sloep Hornet Yates, Charles 1 Jan. 1312) Norfolk, Na. 
Ptainewren — 9 _— — |Frigate Macedonian | Young, Joho L de ~~ | Furl. May 2, 1819 
Reo ets Sonn 9 « — |Ditto SAILING-MASTSRS. 
Sean art, Archibald M, 19 do — |Frigate Constitution As 
Pte. Matthew W,. 12 do — |Frgate Macedonian Arundell, Robert 0 May, 18:2)New-York 
Sesuaee tt John 1Feb. 1814)Lake Erie Aimy, Thomas G, 26 June, — |Ditto 
Gena David B. 1 do — |Sloop Erie Adams, James H. 10 July, —)| Ditto 
Shiclde tae M. 1 do 8 — |Frigai> Java Adams, Samuel W. 3 do 1815! Ditto 
Smith, Win, P 2 R. ie |Brig Enterprize Arnold, John 3 do — |Ditto 
Shuby; ot u7 March — {Lake Ontario — ‘ ; a 
ick, Irvine {i2 May — jFrigate Goeiviere Broke, — L7 Qtr. 13 Fr, John Adam}, 1913 
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fNamgs and Rank, 





SAILING-MAST EARS. 


Bavry, Edward 
Brown, Eth 
Bloodgood, -Abraham 
Binder, George 
Benm t, Cornelius 
Briggs, Saniuel Re 
Biker, Nicholas 
Brum, Philip 
Bassett, James 
Bowiv, Henzy 
c 
Carr, James EK. 
Cataiano, Salvadore 
Chambers, ‘Thomas 
Carter, John K. 
Cait, Willian 
Cox, Richard J. 


Coop: x; James P, be z. 
Caidw HN, W: le M, aie , 


Clough, Julin 
Chamb:riain, S. P. 
Collins, Witham 
Cansler, Wiliam, 
Croft. Georg? 

& Db 
Dal) y, Lintoa 
Daly, Richard 
Doxey, Hiscve 
Davis, George 
Dove, Marmaduke 
Dobbjus, Daniel 
Dill, J. H. 
Dutze, Billy 
De ja Roche, Geo, Fe 
Dotgay, Aveérew 
Duwnes, Shubal 
Drew, Joho 
Dunston, William 


Ellison, Brangis H, 


Ferris, Jonathan D. 
Ford, Augustus 
Fink, Squire 
Flectwuud, Willan 
Ferguson, James 

G 
Gerry, Samuci R. 
Green, Wilhan 
Godfrey, Thomas 

H 


Herbert, Joshua 
Hulburd, Juhn 
Hutton, Jobn S. 
Hamersiey, ‘Thomas 
Henry, Honry. 4. L. 
Hallowell, George 
Hixon, Saniuel ©. 
Hill, tienry D. 
Halicr, Isaac 
Hawksworth, G. T.. 
Heartie, ar T. 


Jones. Edward 

Senoings, Nathaniel 

Jones, Daniel 

Jenkins, John D. 

Johnston, Robert 

Johuson, William 
K 


Kingston, Simon 
Kuox, Robert 
Kemper, Sylvester 
Kitts, John 


Li vy, Uriah 
Loomis, Jairus 
Luckett. Alexandcr 
Luwe, Vine ht 
Lines: y. Joseph 
Lee, Wiiliaimn 

M 
Mooney, Joha 
Muil, Jacob 
Mork. James 4..L. 
M-Carty, Willian D. 
Moa'ieee, Henry 
Molwre, Lucas 
MM Conneil William 
Mix, Ebjal 
Mullavy, Francis 
Multord, Kichard 
M‘Pherson, Hugh 
Malbone. William FP, 
Manlov., David 
Mr Lacblv, Phyip 
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Dates of : Daies of {we 
' Commisstons } Where Stationed Names and Rank. Pisa Se Where Stationeg 
| SAILING-MATERsS. . 
28 Feb. 1803) Philadelphia, 1311 Meyers, Steuben 18 Nov ! 
I " Ov. 1814{/Sloep Peacock 
25 Apr.l, 18i2 Portsmouth, N. H. Miller, Wine 28 Jan. 1814 Piiledeiphia 
= ~ tape hess M Night, Wm. : Actg. S. Master] frigate Macedonian 
dh! co) ulaceiphia Meynadier, Danie Dj tyvige Flambe 
9 Dee. — Wthablantown, Sad, y sn itto rig Flambeau 
3 July, 1813) New-York - |Nantz, John 7 duly 1812] Baltimore 
3 de - |Ditto Nicolson, Win. i4 Aug. 1/13)Lake Erie 
1s Feb. 3813; Furl. May 2, 1815 Nerthrop, Job 22 Jar 1 : « 
138 April, 1814 Philadelphia’ Ni hols’ Thomas Act § Mast: Pricue C i 
‘ +4 avie . of ae Ty TiRMe: » 
Actgs S. Mast./ Frigate Guerrieve : O. ‘ eo ee 
’ wings, John C. 15 Sept. 1806|New-Orleans | 
4 Aug. 1807) Boston 6 x < h , B13IT ake . 
9 do 18.9! Washington navy yard} ee Ap, ee Me eee 
ae Phipps, David 1 Jan. 1801} Newport, RL 
Foe ee New. Prentiss, Jabez 4Feb. = 1809) Norfolk, Va. 
— - se ondon ae Page, Lewis B. 9 March — [Sehooner Hornet 
2 une - jNortulk, Virginia Potts, Jams Be 24 July, 1812) Norfolk, Va. 
a Stach, i : ae ag Payne, Phomas 10 Oct. — iSte Mary's Geo. 
2t March, 1815) Frrgate Congress Ww. iy e : ; 
3 July  —- |New-York ' Polis, Wine z. 18 July, 1814) Brig Chippewa 
8 Jan. 1814) Brig Saranac Ro ame 5 Apri ) 
, - : gors, James 6§ April 1810) New-York 
a. me = St. Mary’s, Georgia Robins, Win. M, 1812 Chark sfown, Masy 
i. ‘| arch - |Chariestun, S. C. Romey, Edward 418 Nov. — |Sloop Hornet 
fslug. - | Ditto Rinker, Samuel 3Sept. 1813) Phi'adelphia 
Rutter, Phomas Nov. -_ : 
5 Jan. 1809) Charleston, S. C. saciid Ss. — ‘wee 
li Feb. 1521) New-Orloans Sountag, George S$ i 18: i i 
t Ns . et ’ ag, g . 4 Aug. 18907 Philadel hia 
= Sat.’ 181.| Baltimore Stevens, Joseph 3 May, 1312) Ditto 
oe as = ag Smith, Horace i7 July, — | Baltimore 
by iat sf thee He Smith, Wa. P, ey 26 Dec. — | Cartel Analostan 
fon Ext dk. ame ee Story, Thoinas W. 27 April, 1813) Frigate “U. States” 
p20 April, 1815, Cartel Perseveranté Sheed, Win. Wi 5 May’ _- Pus. March 2. 1815 
$ Jul Bet oS w- York a Stoodley, Nathaniel 14.Aug. — |Portsmouth, N. H. 
op Aug. - jt uth April 24, 1815 Steilwagen, D. 8. 14 May, 1814) Lake Champlain 
be — - |N — bo eee Shoemaker, David Jr. 19 Oct. — |Furl. March 1,:1915 
$< a ** _ 40 iven, - cp. - 21S yilman James -b. 815\F R " = 
;6 Die. 18talFual. April 18, 1815 p eer 3 Feb. 1815) Furl. March 2, 1815 
3 April 2915! Philadelphia Traut, James 10 April, 1799|Schooner Nonsuch 
t Leylor, James 16 May, 1812) Mew-York 
3 July 2813)Sackett’s Harbor i Taylor, ram ph . }24 July’ — jiCharleston, S. C. 
ss : . Topham, Plniip M. 27 do 1813) Newport, R. I. 
23 Feb. 1809; New-York few, Henry 28 March, 181!) Lake Champlain 





23 March, 1810 


| 7 May, i8l2 

7 «eo 3 
‘27 do. 1814 
17 Jay 1809 
25 June, 1812 


118 April, 1815 





11 Feb, 1809 
24 do - 
1: Jan. 1812 
1July, - 


5 D. Ce ~ 
/35 April, 1°14 
416 June, - 

7 July ~ 
Actg. S. Master 
Actg, S.Master 


26 Jan. 1809 
,/20 March, 1812 
$8 May, - 

25 do ~ 


19 May, ~ 1813 
6 June 1815 


129 June, 1812 
20 July, = 
30 Oct. - 
'5 May, 


21 Oct. 
i Nove 
: Deer, 





isis} 
1815! 


| 


Nfoare 
March, 


A pri, 


sn ene 


23 Jan. 13069, 
113 Feb. — ! 
[ta July, 1812] 
j13 Aug. aad 
| if Aur. - 
| t Auge 1812 
2 Nov. = 
112 June, 1813! 
3 July, - 

3 do ~- 
& April, 1814 
| 4 tly ~ 
24 Ms: = 
my, 





c < 
4 
} 


2 
I 

14 

20 Mareh, 1813! 
17 

3 


j Lake Ciitarto 


| Philad: Iphia 
sal tiluere 
Frigate Constellation 


Marlde head, Maine 
Lake Champlain 
Sloop Erie 


New-O;leans 

Brig Boxer 

Lake Ontario 

Frigate Constellation 


| Ulhick, George 
A 


latem, Robert S. 
ferry, eane 


Van Voorhis, Rebert B. 
Vaughan, Wm. 
Verner, Henry 
Williamson, James I. 
Watts, ‘homas 
Wilkinson, Henry 








Schooner Torch 

St. Mary’, Georgia 
Farl. June 21, 1215 
Furl. March 10,1815 | 
Charleston, S. C. 
New-York Navy- Yard | 
Furl July 6, 1815 





Cherleston, 5. C. 
New-York Navy. Yard: 
New-York 
Ditto 
Nortolk, Va. 
New-Orleaus 
Philadelphia 
Charlestowa, Mass, 
Lake Ontario 
Schooner Spitfire 
{ 
Philadelphia | 
New-York 

Cartel Analoston 
Philadel phia 
Lake Champlain 
Brig Spark 








Wilnungton, N.C. 
Frigate Java 

Furl. March 27,1815 | 
Frigate Constitusion | 
Brig Promotheus 
Philadelphia 

St. Mary's, Georgia 
Furl. June 1, 1815 
Furl March 11, 1815 
New-York 
Philadelphia 
Newport, R. I, 
Philadelphia 
Charlesien, 5, C,’ 


| 
| 





Wikson, George M,. 
Waldo, Charles F. 


Warner, Jobn 


Wright, James B. 


| White, Jobn 


Williston, Joseph 
Warren, Nahuin 


Worthington, Henry 


Young, Edward L. 
BOATS WALINS. 


| Adams, John 


Brown, William 
Berry, William 
Bligh, John 

Briggs, John 

Ball, Jubn 

Cannon, Juhu N. 
Cunningham, Westly 
Dawson, John 

Exton, Davel 

Evans, Benjamin 


‘Hodge, George 


Huches, dames 
Henry, Wm. 
Jenkins, Evans 
Keith, Wm. 
Liuscot, Edward 
Longuil, John 
M‘Cloud, John 4 
M‘Cloud, Collin 
M'Fate, John 
Minzics, James 
M' Nally, John 
Owling, George 
Roberts, Michael 


i Smith, Thomas R. 


Waiton, Abraki.m 

Wood, John 
GUNNERS. 

Baker, John 


21 July - 


24 July ~ 
10 March, 121% 


15 Sept. — 
19 Nov. == 
2 Dee. _ 
26 Nov. 1814 
6 Feb. 1815 
2 May _ 
9May, 1813 





121 Feb. 
29 March, 1809 





f 


1Aug. 1809 
17 March, i812 
iSJuly, 1413 

1 Oct. 1814 
Act. Boatswaiu 

Ditty 
183 Nov. 1814 

5 do _ 
17 Sept. 1813 

8July, 1815 

15 June, 1314 


21 Mareh, 1803 
4 Feb. 1809 
20 do 1812 


Act. Boatswaii! 


Ditto 

Ditto 
8 May, 1802 
Act. Boatswaii 

Ditto 
8Aus. 1811 
Act. Boatswain 
11 May, 1798 
13 Se rte 1809 
20 Feb, 1815 
12 May, L£10 
1214 


Act. Boatswain 


20 April, 1815 
4 Dec. 1809 
28 Feb. = | 
22 Aug. 1812 
5 Dec. = 
4Aug-. 1807 
9Feb. 1809 
1Jan. 181° 


Slo p Ontario 

Brig Firefly 
New-Orleans 
New-York Navy Yart 


Lake Ontario 
Charlestown, Mass. 


New Orleans 
Charleston, S. C. 
Lake Ontario 





Furl. April 18, 13'5 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Saltimore 

Brig Epervier 
Incependence 74 
Schooner Spitfire 
Washington navy yard 
Furl. May 2, 1815 


Gosport, Va. 


New-York 
Frigate President 
New-York 





Brig Epervier 
Schooncr Torch 

Brig Enterprize 
New-Orleans 

Brig Spark 

Frigate Macedonian 
Sl. Hornet, Aug. 1314 
Sloop 2rie 

Furl. Sept. 28, 1805 
Nautilus, Sopt. 18, 18¢9 
Brig Sersnac 
Norfolk, Va. 

ol. Argus, Feb. 2}, 18t4 
Gosport Navy yard 
Schooncr Spitfire 
Independence 74 
Sloop Ontario 

Brig Saranac 
Baltimore 

Brig Flambeau 
Frigate Guerriere 
Sloop Peacock 

Lake Ontario 
Charlestown, Mass. 
Franklin 74 





Lake Champlain 


pw | Gat Galt «6 6.6 bet Oe 2. Ae fs Oe 6 wt 608 Oe Oe i i a ee Be ne is: ee Ee, Oe tie, Gt, Ci Re Bee in atte i. 
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Dates of | Stationieds 
Dates of é : Names and Rank. ede Where Stati 
* Names and Rank. Commissions.| Where Stationed. Commissions. 
7s wins FIRST LIEUTENANTS. New.Or1 
tUNNERS. F ae Oe A. D. Be ! ew.Orleans 
hotell 2 July, 1814 Frigate Guerriere F. B. D. Be ested No. 1118 June, be Ditto 
Barry, A ‘Frivate Congress John R. Moutegul No. 2/18 do j 
Bogman, James cung arr Fos. Jul “rg 1811 P. B, D. Grandpre 0 318 do — | Ditto 
Currie, Anthony ore? pier June 8° 1815 Lyman Kellogg § No. 5118 do — |Sackett’s Harbot 
‘osgrove, James 30 do 1815) Furl. June 8, : . — |On Furlough 
Cosgrove, ‘Stoop Ontario Samuel E. Watson No. 6/1’ do 8 
Conklin, Robert re doe ais Sloo> Frolic Wm.L. Browniow No. 7|18 do ~- {Sloop Hornet, 
Farris, John DA P 1. 1815 Ne. TUnited States” | Leonard J. Boone. No. +|13 do a “ae 
rosy Saw 2 july. = |¥rigate Java Thomas W.Lgge No. 9113 do — pease Constellation 
Fair, John tow. 2 : ; Win. H. F No. 16418 di — | Ditto ; 
Fowler, William Acting gunner| Frigate poses j al . = seg is . : ¢ : — | Frigate Guerri ere, 
Hunt, Henry a, Brg Flambeat Henry Olcott No. 12|18 do * — |Frigate®U. States” 
Hay, Charles 2 Feb. idiolprtate Coustellation | CharicsM. Broamié No.1318 do = |New-York 
Jackson, Georg, 5 Shae: ts ae Benj. Richardson No. i5|:3 do  — Baltimore 
Johnsov, Jotun hs 5 al i. hi ve on 74 Francis B. White No. 16|;8 do — | Independence 74 
Johusoa, Win Acting gunner} W ih, a Tr odehh Wa. Nicoll No. 7113 do — |Head Quarters 
Lala, Joseph eee ski a é, 1 wank Boyd No. 18/18 do = |Ditto \ 
Moore, Jaines 1 March, 1808 besa 1, 2 Charles Lowt ti ol bande — | Ditto 
Marsbail George 15 July, 189 att Ss sitfire Levi Twiggs No. 20]:8 do — |On Furlougti 
Myrick, John 8 Aug. 18tl Rie Ep Ss ana Edmund Brotke No.2 }18 do — |Frigate Congress 
Nelson, Joh sage ve ees oe Soc lw | John Farris No. 22113 do = |Frigate Guerrierd 
Hodgers, Ma‘thew 17 Aug. 1512] Lac epe n : Sai 1B. Jol 6 July — 'Srie, Penn, 
Shannon, Clement Acting gunner] Brig Spark Ai aha cana raeenys : 
Taylor, Wiliam 6 July, 150:| Norfolk, Vite SECOND LIEUTTPNA NTS. - 
Wilson, Juhn S. Acting gunner] Brig Firefly Henry Stevens, No. 3128 Feb, 1815) Head Quarters 
CARPENTERS Thomas A. Linton No. 2:23 dd asd Sud anes 
4s . . ‘ : Rj at ¥ : — Cac vlarters 
Brown, Sa: uel Act. carpenter ena osapgggery - “aia Na . ol rt ~ |New Orleans 
en “oo ‘ Rg ue rig Spar James Bdcien No. 8] 1 March, — | Frigate Congres$ 
avidson, Andrew e ‘ . "hrs z 6 ~ |Head Quarters 
Dernier, Petr het, eacpentenpiignte Conpien | Sieapher Hotd, “Ko 91 1 ce” = |Eenagnns 
Fwart, Horatio Ditio ‘ he pS ind Francis A. Bond No | L do — | Head Quarters 
Feil, Robert 6 June, oars Fr “United States” Park G. Howle No. 9 1 do cig Frigate Java 
Fuller, Zaccheus Re xd mederr> Fri te Constellation George B. Euglish No.ic] 1 do — |Head Quarters | 
Gedney, Jonathan —— soles ner Spittire Henry W. Kennedy No. 1i] 1 do — | Frigate Macedouiat 
Gates, William Act. carpenter 100 Wueake Sad i tee 8.11) — |Head Quarters 
Horts‘nan, David Ditto 7 Bre Firefl , Singleton Duvall Nou. 13{ 1 do — |Sioop Erie 
Holibrook, Samucl F. 27 June, se Bre mpervied Charles Snowden No. 1, i do =. | Head Quarters 
Trish, Isaae Act. carpen ma reed entiense 74 James G. Singeltary No. 15} 1 do — | Ditto 
Milter, George 98 on 1809 Fre“ United States” William F. Swift No. i6} t do ae 
Nicholson. John 7 Fe Peon ob Frigate President, Feb. | Gillies ‘Thompson iz April — |On Furlough 
Rodgers, Samuel . 31809 Edward 8. Nowell 9 May, — (Head Quarters 
Robertson, William Ret. Cexpemter Oe Sere _ , 
Ste hens Jaines Ditto 4-1 a a" pe “| iy zn 
Themen Richard 22 Jan. 1814) Frigate Constellation Compai ative Heat. 
pigeon ay ye Act. sail maker| Brig Flambeau TABLE, shewing the degrees of heat at oné o'clogti 
et ee < Si. 13 4 every day in the month of July, for the last sia years, it 
Dudget, Samuel Act. sail maker|Sloop Erie the cits of Baltimore.—Communicaied fir the Patriot; 
Edwards, William Divo | Brie Spitfire 1810 1811 1812 1823 "1814 1813 
witt, TI 1tto te : 
Lawdee, Williacn Ditto sloop Ontario : July deg’s. deg’s. deg’s. deg’s. deg. deg’s. 
Mankins, John 17 Feb, 1809 Furi. June 16, “ i 75 75 71 865 1-2 78 85 
Murphy, Heary tAug. - leg IE ga dn ” ¢ 76 811-2 735 86 76 85 1-3 
Pierce, Samuel 28 April, — (Fr. “United States “~ ole ee 9 4 
Smith, David Act. sail maker) Brig Epervier aa 3 76 85 70 1-2 86 1-9 a 87 
Vanden, Bos Jacob wi or Pepe [ie tirweoe 5 ang Pamela 6 &8 84. 82 76 1-2 81 
Ware, Charles ee ee eee os hi a ee ee eee 
MARINE CORPS. 6 79 91 $5 86 1-2 86 79 
Names and Rank. Commissions Where Statione 8 76 85 1-2 84 99 78 1-2 82 
9 74 &8 84 991-2 781-2 83 
{MANDANT 10 85 $5 1-2 78 P12 7 83 
LT. COL, COMMANDANT. i “ ~ Py ¥ mi 
Franklin Wharton 7 March, 1804 Hd. qrs. Washington {11 76 85 1-2 53 80) c 9 Sl 
wiser’, 12 ~=80 761-2 86 Sl 73 81 
Tyaniel Carmack 7 do 1809|New Orleans Is. & 89 83 1-2 77 74 83 
John Hall 8 June, 1514\Meditterrancan 14 80 as) 84. rad Ss 87 1-% 
a 6 24 April 1904 15 78 801-2 86 = 79 800-87 1-2 
Anthony Gale 2 Brev. major } Philadelphia 16 . 712 $3 83 77 1-2 84 86 1-2 
Robert Greenleaf ‘9 Jan. 181\)/Head Quarters 17 7F 1.2 g3 761-2 73 3 4, 86 
Archibald Henderson onl ms Boston r 8 " 791-2 78 oe ~J 83 
. . . 3 ar. ‘ y wey . 9 ay ~: 
Richart Smith Brev. major protest me 119 74, ra ry 761-2 79 82 1.2 
Robert Wainwright 29 Sept 1812) harlestown, Masse } 9 ( & "6 1-2 75" 73 835 
William Anderson No. 1/18 June, 1814) Boston | 20) 8 : ate 75 os “7 85 1-2 
Thomas R. Swift Nos 2) . e - {Norfolk, Va. 21 ‘3 sy a 1.9 san - 86 nad 
ido = 2 78 84 89 1-2 73 a 
Samuel Miller No. 3 7. mai Head Quarters 22 . + 
a am By Bag yt (933 78 81 78 7312 79 go1¢ 
John Crabb No. 413. paymnaster| ¢Ditto (o4. 75 82 = 76127412 89 ~° 90 
Henry H. Ford No. 513 June, 1814[/Philadelphia 125 77 ae Bo 771-2 75 81 1-2 92 
Juhu M. Gamble No. 618 do - |South Sea é os e vg) 77 76 77 87 
Yharles S. Hanna =No. 7)13 do - {Portsmouth, N. IT. | 20 (5 ‘s : 73 1.2 7 84 
xt" ¢ 18 June, 1314) 2 — oy «Fs 793 iv 781-2 j 
Alexander Sevier No. 8 ¢ Brew. moa jer | Se Furlough | 76 me 81 731-2 731-2 95 
td "3 do = ae " - . . 
Alfred Grayson No. ¥ } And qr. mas.! § He ad Quarters 199 "6 80 1-2 85 77 1:2 «(764 87 iZ 
William Strong No, 10] 4 June, uataiE cigete Meostonian | 783 1-2-83 83 1-2 751-4 771-2 8g 
James Heath No. ‘‘}!8 do - jFrigate Java ; oc ~ c 9 "Rk 
Samuel Baeon No. 12/18 do - York, Penn, 31 79 1-2 85 82 1-2 f 6 80 87 
2 B. Breekenridge No. 1/10 Dee. = “4 * United See ee 
William Hall No. 0 do ~ re “Unit ta®s ¢ 9 O8FF QBrIt9 DAI Oe 
Francs W. Sterne Nw 6 do ~ jNew-¥ork 2401 1-2 23.93 Sale Shy ik? a3; 22 14 
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Wilmington, Delaware, 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


“The writers of this account of Wilmington, in 
the state of Delaware, and its vicinity, have for 
several years thought of publishing something of 
the nature of the present essay; but were prevented 
from attending to it by their accustomed occupa- 
tion, which are adverse to literary pursuits—they, 
therefore, make no pretensions to any thing but 
plain narration: and even what they now publish 
would probably never have existed, but that they 
were stimulated by the perusal of similar accounts 
of New-Haven and Piitsburg—and, with the hope 
that the like influence may induce individuals in 
all the diiferent towns of the United States, to 
bring forward materials from whence the future 
geographer or historian, may select for nore valua- 
ble and permanent works. They have only to add, 
that whet is done has been done with care, as re- 
lates to the matter—the style was a secondary con- 
sideration—believing in the propriety of the senti- 


,tioned bridge is built on piles, and has a draw of 


30 feet in width, to admit vessels to the towns 
above. Besides the roads mentioned, three stoned 
turnpikes leave Wilmington in a west, north west and 
north direction, and pass into Pennsylvania. By the 
Christiana is the nearest and most practicable route 
to the waters of the Chesapeake bay, and it is the 
stream by which the canal long since contemplated 
is to connect them with the Delaware. 

The scite of the town of Wilmington is a gently 
swelling hill, that rises on the south west from the 
Christiana, on the north east from the Brandywine, 
and south east from the junction of those two 
streams, to 109 feet. On the south west side of 
this hill the town is principally erected; on the 
worth east is the village of Brandywine, on both 
sides of the river. The two towns contain about 
750 houses, principally brick; 9 places of religious 
worship, a town house and an academy, in which 
the learned languages are taught: 21 schools in 
which at this time are 650 scholars. 

At a medium distance of 2 miles from the centre 


ment, that the “first qualification of a historian istof Wilmington a range of high lands, commencing 


truth.” 

The state of Delaware, lying on the west side of 
the Delaware river, is 100 miles long, the medium 
breadth 24 miles, and contains (according to Carey) 
1,200,000 acres. The population by the census of 
1810, was 72,674 persons. Three counties, New- 
Castle, Kent and Sussex, comprise the whole state. ; 
New-Castle, the upper or most northern county, is! 
divided into nine hundreds, and at the aforesaid 
enumeration, contained 24,429 persons.  Christi- 
ana, the most populous of these hundreds, had, at 
the same time, 5,776 inhabitants. It is im this hun- 
dred that Wilmington is situated, N. lat. 39, 43, 18, 
long. 1, 27, 31, with a population of 4,416 persons, 
exclusive of the adjoining village onthe N. E. side! 
of Brandywine creck, which consists of 50 houses | 
and 300 inhabitants, making in the whole about 750 
houses and 4,716 persons. 

Wilmington lies 2’ miles west of the Delaware ri- 
ver, where it is between 2 and 3 miles in breadth. 
On the south west it is bounded by the Christiana 
river, and on the N. E. by Brandywine creek, sepa- 
rated at this point a measured mile. Brandywine 
is 40 miles long, and throughout its whole course is 
a fine stream and well adapted to water works; as 
the descent, in 2% miles of its course, is known to 
amount to 300 feet. Christiana, though a larger 
water opposite the town, is but 20 miles long,* and 
for one half of its course has a fine tide water; the 
remauung 10 miles has considerable fall, on which 
are erected various water works, Both these 
streams have large and valuabie branches, particu- 
larly the Christiana, mto whieh White Clay and Red 
Clay crecks, and their various tributary streams, 
empty. 

Christiana is navigable to Wilmington for ships 
drawing 14 feet water; to Newport there is 9 feet, 
and to Christiana bridge, at the head of the naviga- 
tion, nine miles (by land) from Wilmington, 6 feet. 
The Brandywine admits of 8 feet water to the mills, 
where the navigation terminates. ‘The main post- 
road from the eastern to the southern states crosses 


}on the bank of the Delaware east from the town, 


sweeps round to the south west point, and presents 
many beautiful, if not elegant prospects; through 
this range the Skiipot, the Brandywine, Mill creek 
and Christiana break and change the character of 
the scenery. Different country residences, at dif- 
ferent elevations, from 150 to 250 feet above the 
tide water, are scattered over those hills, and add 
beauty to the neighborhood of the town, while they 
command an extensive and variegated view of those 
hig lands, the interval between them and Wil- 
mington, the town, the courses and junction of the 
rivers before mentioned, the flat lands through 
which they pass, the broad expanse of the Dela- 
ware and the shores of New Jersey clothed with 
wood, presenting a horizon as level almost as the 
ocean, for miles in length. 

The first house in Wilmington was erected about 
a century since. Its charter is dated in 1739, The 


‘government of the borough is vested in two bur- 


gesses and a council of 13 members. 

Having described the town and its immediate vi- 
cinity, we shail attempt an account of the country 
within the cireuit of a few miles, noticing the va- 
rjous improvements of which we can obtain cor- 
rect information. 

And first, on the Brandywine, in the immediate 
vicinity of the town, are 14 mills for grinding grain, 
of 2 pair stones each, and capable of manufactur- 
ing 500,000 bushels per annum; two blacksmiths’ 
sheps; one tilt hammer; one considerable establish- 
ment for making cotton and woollen-machinery; two 
carding machines; 16 coopers’ shops; and about 
9) houses of brick, stone or frame, 40 of which are 
within the borough of Wilmington. N E. from 
Wilmington, and two miles from the centre of the 
town, the Skilpot crosses the post road—on this 
stream there are two mills for grinding grain— 
Proceeding south west, we come to the Brandy- 
wine; ascending it from the improvements before 
mentioned, in half a mile, we meet with a cotton 
mill of 700 spindles; half a mile further is a paper 
mill of two vats, and opposite to itis a snuff mill; 
one fourth of a mile further is a woollen manufacto- 








the Brandywine on ahanging bridge of 148 feet} 
ehord, passes through Wilmingion, bends off to the; 


ry; beyond this about half a mile, is a large esta- 


W.and S. W. ranges the northern bank of the Chris- [blishment for making cotton and woollen machine- 
| g 


tiana, and coniinues southwardly. 


A. branch of it /ry; and at about the same distance above, a cottolt 


crosses Christiana on a bridge of 600 feet long; and} mill of 1500 spindles,* and a machine shop; oppo 


anc is continucd through the peninsula between 
the Chesapcake and Delaware bays. The last men- 





7 








' $ 
*Between these two points the Brandywine ha 


— -- +o wm jafall of 40 feet in about one mile, almost. unoccu 
*Pigsumeg in a direct line—Ep. Ras. ipied, and which is capable, if improved with judy 
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site to these'is a large building intended for a cot- 
fon mill. a + 
at a large cotton mill intended for several thou- 
sand spindles;f half a mile higher is a large esta- 
plishment for making gunpowder; and further on, 
about the same distance, is another for a like pur- 

ose; opposite to this last, is a large woollen cloth 
manufactory. Still going on about a mile, we ar- 
tive at a cotton mill of 600 spindles; a grist mill, 
barley mill and saw mill on the west side, and on 
the east side a woollen manufactory. 

To all these improvements appropriate buildings 
for the accommodation of the owners and workmen 
are annexed, several of them in a handsome taste 
(or style) rendering a walk on the banks peculiar- 
ly agreeable to a person disposed to be pleased with 
a rudely variegated country, progressing in im- 
provement under the hand of industry and intelli- 

ence. Of all these improvements, those belonging 
to the Duponts are most worthy attention; as here 
a village has grown up within a few years, in con- 
sequence of great exertions and the expenditures of 
much wealth. 

As the Brandywine has a fall of upwards of 100 
feet in the four and a half miles above where 
the post road (before mentioned) crosses it, some 
years since a proposition was made for opening a 
canal to the top of the hill upon which Wilming- 
ton stands. Had this been effected, there would 
have been fall and power sufficient to have driven 
50 mills, eaéh of 1,000 spindles, within the bounds 
of the borough. But though $30,000 would pro- 
bably have completed this work, it was not execu- 
ted, norcan we expect it will be, as the improve- 
ments below the intended junction forbid it. 

Although the works on the Brandywine already 
mentioned, include 36 water wheels, there is pow- 
er of water and fall sufficient remaining for nearly 
an equal number within five miles of Wilmington.* 

On the west side of Brandywine, near Dupont’s ma- 
nufactory, a small stream comes in, that drives 
acotion mill of 600 spindles, leaving a fall unoccu- 
pied of equal power. Continuing to progress south- 
westwardly, at one and an half miles from Wilming- 
ton, we meet with Jill creek—this stream drives 
asaw and grist mill. The next in order, 6 miles 
on the post road, is Red Clay creek, discharging its 
waters into White Clay creek (each so called from 
the color of the clay found on their banks) a branch 
of Christiana. Redclay is alively stream, passing 

through a hilly country, abounding in springs and 
falls of water, and gives power to many establish- 
ments for various purposes, yiz. 7 mills for grind- 
ang grain, 6 saw mills, 2 cotton mills, 1 slitting 
mill, 1 snuff mill, and 1 woollen manufactory. 








Burrows’ Run, a branch of this ercek, drives seve 


Advancing still up the stream, we arrive |rai saw mills and one grist mill 


Stanton is a smal village 6 miles from Wilming- 
ton, on the S. W. post road, situate between White 
and Redclay creeks. Mill creek, abranch of White 
Clay, passes through this village, and drives one 
woollen and two cotton manufactories, two grist 
miils, an oil and saw mill. White Clay creek suc 
ceeds, a powerful stream, crossing the post road 
7 miles from Wilmington, and within the county 
of New Casile; and drives 8 miils for grinding grain, 
1 cotton manufactory, 1 paper mill, 2saw mills and 
1 glazing mill. 

‘The village of Christiana, 9 miles from Wiiming- 
ton, at the head of the tide water of Christiana river, 
succeeds. ‘This is an important place as a depot 
for goods transporting east or south, as it offers 
the shortest land carriage between the bays of Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake, of 11 miles only. Christiana 
river drives 7 mills for grinding grain, and 2 saw 
mills. | 
Completing our semi-circle we arrive at Vew 
Castle, on the banks of the Delaware, 6 miles from 
Wilmington. This town contains about 1990 inha- 
bitants; the houses mostly brick, and here the 
courts for the county are held. The scite of the 
town is a handsome bank of the Delaware, where it 
is about 3 miles broad; below, the river spreads, 
bends to the eastward, and is in view for 20 miles. 
Like Christiana, New Castle is an important place 
of depot and transport between the east and soutli. 
One steam-boat and two packets ply between this 
town and Philadelphia. 

The country over which we have now travelled in 
our circuit round Wilmington, is generally high, 
healthy and well peopled. But, except the em- 
banked lands, little of it will be estimated above 
2d or 3d quality soil originally, and much of it has 
ence been, and some still is, poor. Industry and 
intelligence, however, obliges the “churlish soii” 
to yield tolerable crops of grain and grass, more 
especially within the borough where the system of 
manuring has rendered the earth fertile. 

It is generally believed (at least by the inhabi- 
tants) that Wilmington is a healthy situation; and 
the fact of their having been found within the bo- 
rough, (in 1794) 152 persons of and above 60 years 
of age, when probably the whole population did 
not exceed 3000 persons, seems to corroborate the 


matter will be found under this head.* 


opinion. In the note annexed some interesting’ 





the population of which in 1810, was as follows: 
10 & under. 10 tu 16: 16 to 26: 26 to 45: above 45: total: 
Males 898 397 551 603 397 2,846 


ment, of driving 20,090 cotton spindles; or other Females 838 441 651 597 403 2.930 


machinery, requiring equivalent power. 
TOpposite to this building is the foundation of a 








1736 838 1202 1200 800 5,776 


*Wilmington is situated in Christiana hundred, 


large woollen manufactory erected by a father for 
his amiable and agrecabie son, who had spent thr ce 








years in France to acquire a knowledge of the wool- 
fen business: but how uncertain are human hopes! 
afew months after his arrival consigned him to 


the silent grave, and with him the fond hopes of |} 


his parents, and the expectation that his informa- 
tion would become serviceabie to his country, 
“When we speak of the power of the Brandy- 
wine to drive water-works, we mean the average of 
the whole season. A few years have occurred in 
the last twenty-five,when the supply of water for two 
months has been much under this average; but for 
two thirds of every year the force of this stream 
23 at least double what we have calculated from. 








The children under ten years of age in this state. 
ment, are at the rate of 30 per cent of the whole 
population, or almost one third of the whole; the 
yersons over 45 years are at the rate of 14 per ct. 
of the whole, ‘Taking the popuiation of Wilming- 
ton at 4,416 persons, the number of children of 10 
years of age and under, are 1327; add one half of 
those of 10 and under 16, and we have 1658 chil- 
dren—about two-fifths of whom are schooled, two- 
fifths are probably two young for that kind of edu- 
cation, and one-fifth not schooled reguiariy. Three 





same family, whose ages amount to 240 years. 


we 


persons now reside in Wilmington, members of the 
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The number of children at school in this town 
and at, Brandywine, in the year last past (1814) were 
as follows: 168 girls, in’ five schools for that Sex 
only; 131 boys in four schools for males; 317 chil- 
dren in cleven schools for the two sexes; and 34 
children of color inone school—making a total of 
650 children. 

The different religious sects in Wilmington live 
in harmony, knowing that they are not accountable 
to man for their opinions, and that worship is en- 
tirely free. All oceasion of difference is taken 
away, and the Presbyterian and Methodist, the Epis- 
copalian and Quaker, the Baptist and the Catholic, 
associate together without envy and without fear. 
Their places of worship are as follows: 


Methodist, white 1—colored 2... pide a 
Presbyterians : . ; ts ~ 2 
Baptists a ‘ , ‘ ‘ 2 
Friends or Quakers : ‘ ; See 
Episcopalians. ; ? : eee 

TE. iis kere | 


The followirg societies for civil purposes exist 
$n Wilmington: 

A library company, books about 1000 volumes; a 
humane society for the recovery of persons appa- 
rently dead by drowning; a female society for the 
relief and employment of poor women; a female so- 
ciety for the distribution of soap and clothing; three 
fire companies, with fire engines, ladders, &c.; one 
echool society for assisting colored and other poor 
children in their education. 

The banking establishments in Wilmington are— 
The Bank of Delaware, capital $110,000 
The Wilmington and Brandywine Rank, 


capital ; ; : 120,000 
And a branch of the Farmers’ Bank of 
the state of Delaware, capital unknown 


Wilmington is well supplied with every article 
necessary to comfort, whether foreign or domestic. 
We have two markets weekly, and the ready com- 
ynunication with Philadelphia and Baltimore, sup- 
ply all that luxury demands. 

The prices at present (Sth month, May 1815) in 
our markets, for food, is about as follows: 


per lb. 
Flour, superfine, $45 per cwt. cents 4 
Indian corn, 7U a 75 cts. per bushel 1 1-5 
Beef : ‘ ; 8ai12 
Veal ‘ ; ° 6a 8 
Mutton . ‘ » : 6a 8 
Pork . : Sail2 


Butter 15 a 25, cheese 12 a 20 ctg. 
Potaioes 50 a@ 75 cts. per bush. 
The various Mechanical business carried on in 
Wilmington and at Brandywine are indicated by 
the following statement of their different estab- 
lishments: millwrights, 20 hands; coopers, 22 shops; 
blacksmiths, 8 shops; machine makers for cotton 
and woollen, 5 shops; millers (when business is ac- 
tive) 28 to 35 hands; shoemakers, 19 masters; tay- 
Jors, 9 masters; carpenters, 6 do.; carriage makers, 
3 shops; wheelwrights, 3 shops; cabinet makers, 6 
shops; rope-yards 2; ship-carpenters, 2 yards; sad- 
dlers, 5 shops; breweries 2; druggists 4; turners, 
2 shops; tanneries, 6; curriers,4; skinner, 1; print- 
{The price of tuition varies in our schools with 
the abilities, reputation and patronage of the tu- 
tors; from 10 to $2% per annum is paid for educa- 
tion alone. In our boarding schools, where there 
are usually 60 girls, the price of tuition is 156% per 
annum. There are a considerable number of chil- 
‘dren schooled in Wilmington by charity. 











ing offices,* 3; book-binders, 5 shops; tinners 4 
shops;—coppersmiths, 1 shop;—hatters, 6 shops; 
board-yards, 3; potteries 2; air furnace, 4; Wath. 
makers, 4 shops; silverssmiths 3; pump-makers ]. 
brass-founder, 1; gunsmith, 1; stocking-weaver, 1, 
weavers, 6; tallow-chandlers, 3; tcbacconists, .. 
Many of the houses in the principal streets of W). 
mington are made use of as stores, in which the 
toNowing articles of American manufactures wep, 
to be had last year, as the writer knows by persop, 
al enquiry, and it is presumed the quantity and ya, 
ricty has rather increased than diminished, as he 
was assured that almost every week brought for. 
ward some new artiele. 

Andirons of brass and iron, shovels and tongs 
brass and iron tops; bed-serews and wood screy¢ 
of all descriptions; plane bitts and planes of al 
kinds; serew augurs, axes and hatchets; tutania |g. 
dies and spoons, and iron ladles; box coffee mills, 
bellows, brass and iron pipes; waggen boxes and 
hollow ware of all kinds; shovels and spaces; mill, 
cross cutand frame saws; girth and straining web. 
bing; spikes, nails, tacks and sprigs of all descrip. 
tions; whitened and brass knobs and coach makers 
ware generally, plated and plain; shoe knives, stir. 
rups and bridie bitts, plated and plain; window 
glass of all kinds; white and red lead; lithrage, 
spirits turpentine; linseed oil; Spanish brown and 
yellow ochre, ground and dry; painting brushes and 
other brushes generally; trace chains and other 
chains: shoe-maker’s hammers; carpenters rules, 
brass candlesticks; patent lamps; straw knives and 
window bolts; glass paper; drawing knives; iron 
squares; iryiNg-pans; currying combs; horn combs and 
wher stones; lamp black; stone jugs; iron and steel 
shovels (called Devonshire shovels) and ditching 
shovels; nail and spike gimblets; grid irons, grid. 
dies and roasting pans; weights of all kinds; house, 
horse and sheep bells; sad irons; masons trowels and 
stoves of ail kinds; some American files, and may 
be had in plenty, but their quality not sufficiently 
ascertamed, Aithough the variety here enumerated 
is very Considerable, new articles are coming for- 
ward daily, and it is probable will not be long untill 
we can add locks of all kinds; butt and HL hinges and 
some Oilicr important articles that are yet wanting 
Window glass is now made in large quantities by 
various glass works, bottles and vials ef America 
manufacture are common; flint glass of a beautiful 
quailty and in considerable quantities, is made in 
Pittsburg and brought to the Atlantic states; oils, 
of mint, sassafras, worm and penyroya! and castor; 
nitrous and sulphuric acid; all mercurial prepare 
tions; rectified spirits; pearl and potash; satfron; 
gold leaf; magnesia; sal nitre; spice and tincture 
bottles; sugarof lead; glauber salts; soda; vol. spr 
rits; hartshorn; tartar emetic; teeth brushes; s+ 
ringes; teeth drawing instruments, &c. of American 
produce and manufacture, are to be found in our 
druggists’ shops. 

By the census of 1810, the county of New Cas- 
tle contained 24,449 inhabitants. The poor of this 
county are provided for in a house within the bo- 
rough ef Wilmington, built of stone 120 feet long, 
40 teet braad and three stories high; in a healtny 
and beautiful situation. 

The number of paupers for the last 7 years, hes 
averaged 85, and the cost of theiy maintenance was 
4,285 per annum; or 50% a year for each pauper-T 


— aa 





*Twoof the printers each publish a semii-week- 
ly paper. 

7Vhis is something less than 33 persons to each 
1,000 inhabitants. 1t would have been satisfactory 
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For several years past there has beena progres- berhood diminish and the expense of transportation 
sjve rise in the price of eatables purchased in our|is increased. 4 are, at 
m urkets. When the war took place, it scemed rea-| Less than thirty years since, oak fire wood was 
sonable to conclude that, as a large proportion of{more readily procured at from 175 to 200 conts per 
the flour, grain, beef, pork, butter, cheese, &c. &e. cord than it now Is at 699; which exhibits the ne- 
which had usually been exported, would be retain- cessity of increasing economy in the use of it, and 
edin the country, the prices of all those articles the introdiiction of coal or turf; of which latter ar- 
would decline, and, indeed, fall very low. On the ticle it is said vreat quantities may be had in New- 
contrary, the farmers who have attended our mar-|Jersey neariy opposite to the town. ‘Our coal must 
kets steadily, have never seen atime when beef,| come from V irgrinia, unl¢ss discovered within cart- 
pork, veal, poultry, butter, eggs, cheese, &c. com-|1ng distance, of which there is a feeble hope enter- 
manded as high prices. It then appears, that the/tamed, grounded on reports that specimens have 
cause is to be looked for in some circumstances been discovered in various places within 10 to 15 
not connected with the wan and nothing appears miles. ue i | 
more obviously the occasion of this progressive rise With respect to the general health of Wilming- 
and high prices, than, 1st. the great increase with- ton and its vicinity, it is expected to introduce 
in a few years of nominal money (bank notes); and|some statements and observations which, it is pre- 
Qdly, the introduction of sheep so generally into that sumed, will be found interesting, and the wri- 

yrtion of country that would otherwise have sup-}ter. would be gratified had he the means of en- 

lied beef and other meats. From the best ac-|terimg into comparisons with other towns of the 
count the writer could obtain, there were, in the| United States, as regards health and longevity.— 
year 1814, in the hands of 21 farmers in the vicini- One general remark may be made as regards length 
ty of Wilmington, 4,300 sheep, viz. 746 merinos,|of life in America, on which great prejudice, or 
39 common. If we/great error and misinformation appears to exist 


9 317 of mixed breeds, and 1,2. toe 2 
‘ke into view all the farmers in a circle of twelve!the result, perhaps, of the closet specttlations oi 


inesround this town, who attend our markets, it}some Buropean system builders: E 

js a reasonable supposition that there are at least! An European traveller examining into our popula- 
6990 sheep within that circle of country, from which |tion, may be surprised, perhaps, to find so few old 
the food of the inhabitants of Wilmington is usual-| persons, compared with the countries he has visited; 
ly drawn; and, perhaps, it will not be unreasonable /and hence, he may be led to conclude that animal 
to suppose, that there are that number beyond |lite is de-eriorated in the “new world,” “recently 
those in that space 10 years ago. Now, 6,000 ,emerged Jrom the ocean.” But he ought also to re- 
sheep will consume as much food as 1,009 oxen; i fect how small was the root a century since from 
equivalent to more than half a million of pounds! W8lCca such a weight of years could arise. For if 


7 ~ , ’ 7 fo "gr %~ : re +} rT + be = oO 
of beef: and, as few of those sheep have been brought)!" 1793, (but 62 years since) the population of all 
. “ J ‘a ™ IR: ¢ ‘\ f .  -¢ P 4 hat “ ™ eye . 14 b 
supply of beef has occasioned an increased de-| 69,000 individuals, what good reason could he ex 
- , . : * irnect ° , : Fa) INW Noss ryteger nt 
mand for other kinds of meat—hence a rise of the)Pcet that we should now possess =e uvalent 
. * - . 7 * ry? han 9 P are] +-\y : ~ 
price in beef from its scarcity, and of pork, veai,|P“OPOFon of ABCICHL PETSONS 10% 3 millions of in 
mutton, poultry, &c. from the increased consump-|!421tants Pew eer oes or ee Oe Os eee ree 
~ > ‘er ° lhe wr ae € rey c ’ a . ’ .. 
tion. Another cause may, also, with great prop: eng has been full, and vagied i tle a two centu 
e sf . aC 4 aaa \ ter "I, {7 + ha anit- i rag - 
ty, be added—the increased number of laborers and} TI©* it we carry 1 etter aubom tetas 100 years, we 
. Fr, = lo tes aer ‘ ry" f hor? PRID: Col ts t re ", 
ferent manufactories that have grown up Within |? weed ror? ee os t - * renee see un more thar 
10 years; and, secondly, the manufacturers them-|224,00U 11¢ rida ite : owe per eee — 
selves, all of whom were to be fed from the circle|>¢™ of persia have emmyeates: to wre et a 
of country upon which the town denended, Thijs/Countries since that time; but if we admit these 
Ci sae 7 oe ae ‘emigrants to amount to ten thousand a year, for 
State of things will probably experience a change| oe mn mi would be improper bone cel 
from the progressive advancement of agriculture,|““"“"? Set aor alt : t ‘ ¢ pepe of 
and the natural high prices to draw ina larger ex- Ported age = at ” n hs date aia pil ico, atch 
Re: re : ‘life < - with propriety be looked for in count? 
tent of country to participate in those prices. But |‘H 4S May Wie proprick, Re pn eal Ty 
=a $s neetikae ae or oo . | whose lands have been long cleared, their institu- 
m<ne articie of fire wood, a great advance has ta-j,." Lonted. and the wopetation till 
ken place in the last 30 years, and we may expect | MOUS Pcfecte ee or ee a 
“ continued rise until coal shall be more generally | jee ae ne sont 
: Recapitulation of the water-works noticed. 








used, or much more eco! : ene ta ah inl 
d, or much more economy employed in the con-! ,.,. wer a 7 
sumn‘ior Fe ne” Wy bye R ,: |Mills for grindixg grain, of 2 pair stones each 44 
sumnp*ion of fuel; for,as the number of the inhabi-| 7°". 7 ; ay of dine. cs " 
tants of . , {Cotton mills calculated for 19,090 spindles , 18 
‘nts of our towns increase and manufactures that) ¢-). eh I J 
require fuel are introduced, the woods of the neieh-| ¥ °otien manyfactories G 

bei AI Lr¢ > Wi 1s i Clie t -, ee . : sh P 

, 2"1Saw milis 15—paper mills 2—snuff mills 2— 19 


ee 





° WaeWine ch 2 Po ee hor he an t YT) § id 4 }] yy 
to the writerc {Ff thas eanld hace panventantle oh,| “Lachine shops (for making cotton and woollen 
9, the writers if they could have coaveniently od- i tanas ilaia-wtcal welt dAulntel bi hie 
tained the documents necessary to exhibit a State-| re gah Se a, tee i: a 
ment of the general taxes of the state for sever) | bene Li ae site! Bist hike 
dears, but as that could not be done without more; UaPpoveer Mis ~ roe , 











- . : ‘ 'y¥> sa 90 ‘ » } 4 
exertion than it was convenient for them to make,)! i. “. are. heme sia | : 
oo ee been obliged to content themselves with) a mill (beside iii siieinbaid tis weelton 
Pin a : * > | ms nis ‘ 1 s S1< es 9 « 2 , Wit } 
‘he official accounts for 1810 and 1811, which ex-)" “MS NNN A ,' 
lubitas follows manufuctories) . . ‘ ; 1 
state tax: county tax: —_—poor tax: road tax: | Wool carding mills for domestic purposes 2 
1810, 12,324 67 18,603 50 11,468 92 11,748 59/Oil Mill oul chs I 
1811, 14,543 91 28,967 78 12,335 52 16,318 85|Glezing and pressing mill t 
Total, $126,302 74 BE iti tee Ce Ea 
: The most distant of the above mentioned é¢sta 


Which is at the rate of 1733 cents to each indivi-| 
i, ¢ ° pj . re =i _ = . 
Cual in the state; population at 72,674 persans. 
| 
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|blishments from Wilmington does not exceed 9 
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miles. Their worth, independent of capital em- 
ployed in the various processes, may be safely esti- 
mated at $500,000. | 

[The editor’s thinks this valuation greatly short 
of what it should be.] 


On the subject of the rapid growth and exten- 
sion of the cotton and woolien business in the Unr 
ted States, we may mention, that a few weeks since 
persons from various neiwhberhoods around Wil- 
mington, met at the house of the writer of this 
note, and, coxverspig on this matter, they couid, 
from their own personal Knowledge, name ¢Airty ma- 
nuf.ctories for either wool or cotton, within twen- 
ty miles. * Many of them are small, it is true; but 
if the busivess is supported, will be extended. 


Intelligent persons Have doubted the propricty 
of introdneing large manufacturing establishments 
into thé United States, on account of their moral 
and phréical effects upon the persons employed in 
them. “eaving this quesUon for adler writers, we 
shall here oniy notice the advantages that might 
“eise, fia peculiary pomt of view, from bringing 
Fnte completé operation the whole number of cot- 
ton and wootlén manufactories we have nrentioned. 
Tt is wel! known, that m this. country, (gentraily, it 
4s presumed) children, from their birth until they 
are of an age to go into apprenticeships (Say 14 or 
16) render little service to their parents: this is 
moie especiaily the case in towns. But it is this 
description of persons who are required in cotton 
and woollen works, and their wages vary from $1 
95 to $2 S50cents per Week. 

Taking $2 as the average weekly allow- 

ance for each person, and reckoning 
on 19,000 cotton spindles at 20 children 
to each 1000, will give us, for 45 weeks 
of the year, ' $54,2 


And for 6 woollen mills, by the same rule, 





for 120 children, 10,800 

One hundred ¢hildren setting cards, at 
ten cents per day, for 500 days, is 3,000 
48,000 


which is a large sum for a small district pf country, 
obtained from a class of citizens who have generally 
yielded iittle or nothing to the community. 

To obviate, in some degree, the disadvantages 
that a long continuanee of children in manufacio- 
ries is likely to produce, from a want of education 
and a knowledge of those domestic arts and com- 
forts that seem almost essential to future welfare; 
besides the liability they are subjected to of a con- 
tamjnation of their morals,—we take the liberty 
of suggesting the propricty of an interference of 
legislative authority to oblige the owners of manu- 
facturing estabiishments to provide a certain por- 
tion of literary education for the children they em- 
ploy, and ‘hat no apprenticeship, to the cotton sfin- 
ung merety, shali exceed four years. To compen- 
Sate the manufacturer for the expense that would 
necessarily arise from such a pyovision, his mill- 
property might be exempted from taxation, and his 
workmen from milliary service. 


graphic gvanite 
with. | 
ral kingdom known to abound in this neighbor: 
hood, is a yery fine clay, much in demand for glas* 
works; and for that purpose is transported evcry 
year to New Jersey, the eastern states, and Piits- 


be estimated at less than thirty thousand dolls, 
per annum, | ; 
_ A card making establishment on improved prin. 
ciples was brought into operation in Wilmington j, 
1814, that employed more than 100 persons, mey 
women and children. : 
_ The streets of Wilmington run parallel and 4 
right angles with each other, their direction nearly 
N. E. and S. W. and N. W. and §, F. : 
There still remains within the borough a piace 
of worship erected by the Swedes, who were the 
first settlers on the Delaware; the date of its exc. 
tion, as appears by igon figures attached to the 
wall, is 1698. 3 
Mails for the eastern and southern states Close 
every day in Wilmington; one for the peninsula, be. 
tween the Delaware and Chesapeake, three times, 
week, and for other places at other times. Two 
and sometimes more stages, pass through the town 
to and from Philadelphia and Baltimore every day. 
one cames from and returns into, the peninsula thirice 
a week; one to and from New Castle every day 
and four leave the town, six times in the week, for 
Philadeiphia. Three packets belong to the tow) 
that trade to Philadelphia, and a steam-boat is run. 
ing in part of a line of steam-boats and stages from 
Baltimore, through Elkton, Christiana Bridge and 
Wilmington, to Philadelphia. 
‘The main post and turnpike road from Philadel. 
phia, westward, crosses the Brandywine, about 25 
miles above Wilmington; from that point there is 
300 feet of fall to the tide water; this being but 
about one half the length of the stream and severa! 
valuable branches entering imto the main river.— 
From what is already known, it is presumed that 
not less than 150 water works for various purposes 
are erectcd on them. 


Wilmington receives a principal part of ?ts watei 
for drinking and culinary purpeses by means of 
pipes from two springs; one within the tewn and 
one without the borough. The water is good. 

A view from the town-house of Wilmington pre- 
sents a rich and varierated scene; from east to 
south the eye ranges over the flat lands and mean- 
derings of the Christiana, Brandywine and Skilpot; 
the Delaware, enlivened by vessels, and the sombre 
woods of New Jersey; in every other point the scene 
is enriched by a perpetual succession of hills ané 
vallies, clumps or bodies of wood, orchards, furm- 
houses, grentlemen’s seats of different character and 
materials, and at very different elevations. 
Though the neighborhood of Wilmington abounds 
in high lands, in some parts hilly and broken, we 
have few mineral substances to notice. 

The rocks over which our rivers fall at the head 
of the tide, we believe to be of the hornblende 
species, of yarious character; decomposed felt spar, 
and mica, are occasionally met 
But the most valuable material of the mine 


: + ++ . a ghate ¢ a F ‘ : - , , . . 
It isnota little surprising to what importance a burg and its neighborhood, in considerabie quanti 


business that a few, very few years since, was wn-|ties. 


known in this place, has grown up—we mean the}; 


The principal bed of this material is in the 
‘iver Delaware, near New Castle, under tide water. 


machine-making business for woollen and cotton.| But valuable clays abound on the Christiana, White 


In the year 1814, the five shops in Wilmingion and 


‘ 
« 


and Red Clav creek and Brandywine: and which 


« . r v2 a ‘ " ? ’ . ow . . 1 . . ° app 
at Brandywine employed 64 hands—four other shops |may, at no distant period, furnish a principal ingre- 





within a few miles of the town kept 44 hands in Idient in important manufactures of American po!" 
Tue wages of these persons cannot 'cejain. | S geee | 


employment. 
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The owners of the Brandywine mills have nine 
sloops of from 40 to 60 tons burthen, that are em- 
ployed in the business of the mills. 


The first mill below the post road on the Bran- 
dywine was erected about the year 1759. 


— 


The exports from the district of Delaware have 
for many years been inconsiderable. ‘Heavy losses 
sustained by our merchants during the wars of the 
French revolution, and the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
where commercial busines? can be carried on with 
ereater facility, may be assigned as the causes 
why the trade to foreign countries 1s at so low an 
ebb. 


The exports of this district (and nearly the whole 
from Wilmington) for the year 1811, was— 





Domestic articles : : %76,945 
Foreign do. 11,678 
Total 88,623 





The tonnage of the district for the year 1810, 
was 8,192. 





ON THE PROBABILITY OF HUMAN LIFE, IN THE MNID- 
DLE STATES, PARTICULARLY AT WILMINGTON IN THE 
STATE OF DELAWARE, AND ITS VICINITY. 


That there are rerions where diseases of various 
appearances and names are more common, or more 
fatal, thanin others, is a factof which, we presume, 
there can be very little doubt; yet, it is almost as cer- 
tain that, on this subject, a great body of prejudice 
exists. Opinions embraced in youth, especially those 
in favor of our own country, are eradicated with 
difficulty ; hence we behold, in many writers, the 

nost absurd contradictions, and in travellers uncon- 
querable prepossessions, denouncing large sections 
of the earth for blemishes that, if they exist at all, 
are local, and justly applicable to confined districts 
only: innumerable examples might be adduced, but 
the most general prejudice, of this nature, is, per- 
haps, that of the northern, or cold, climates being 
the pre-eminent residence of health and long life. 
These erroneous ideas seem to have been early in- 
terwoven in the minds of northern Europeans ; and 
the same distempered fancy strongly operates, at 
present, in many parts of the United States ; so that 
if the truth be made known, if it be declared that 
as much, or more, good health and longevity prevail 
to the south of the Hudson as to the north of it, 
that truth would scarcely be credited; yet such, we 
doubt not, is the fuct. 


It would not be difficult to point out some of the 
causes that have served to create and nourish those 
prejudices ; but the limits prescribed to this essay 
do not permita full discussion, in this place. Suf- 
lice it to say, that heat is the principle of life aad 
Strength (as it may be of destruction) and, that, 
when unaccompanied with extraneous and poisonous 


effect, that our conclusions should be drawn, as te-- 
the influence of climate on the body. It is true, 
that much perfection is often fond in cold coun- 
tries; but it is found because heat is created and 
maintained by artificial means. 


It therefore appears safe to conclude, that in 
every climate, where man is furnished with sufficient 
warmth, takes proper exercise, and is supplied 
with plenty of food that is palatable to him, he 
may enjoy that degree of health and longevity which 
is compatible with his nature; though, as before 
mentioned, there are local properties which, jojned 
to manners, give some districts a decided advantage 
over others; but that those properties are not 
marked by the degree of latitude, nor always by 
the temperature of the air, | 


How far the favorable requisites are possessed at 
Wilmington and its vicinity, embraced in the fol- 
lowing statements, the diligent enquirer may be 
enabled to determine. But, it should be premised, 
for the consideration of the Furopean, especially, 
that with the same degree of health in the United 
States as in Europe, there ought not to be at pre- 
sent, near so great a proportion of oid persons here ° 
as there, where the population has long been nearly 
stationary. For example, let the age required be 
eighty years: then, a country which eighty years 
ago had seven millions of inhabitants, and has about 
the same number, at present, should now have sever 
times as many people of eighty years old as are in 
the United States; because, 80 years ago, there was 
not here a stock of more than gne miilion (probably 
not near so many) from which they could be drawn: 
And such ought to be the disproportion betweer 
this and the oid settled countries, were it not for 
two reasons; first, because we have received more 
emigrants from abroad, who had previously attained 
mature age; and secondly, as it respects the eastern 
and middie states, because many of the youth and 
middle aged remove to the south and west, 
where, for the same reason, the proportion of old 
persons is smaller than here. Yet, on the whole, 
such an old settled country should have, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, several times as many octo- 
genaries as we. 


Tn some countries, the long establishment of cer 
tain associations, and the official reports of proner 
officers, render the subject of which we are treating 
comparativeiy, easy ; but in this, where, except > 
cities, no general account is kept; and where, from 
the nature and variety of our religious institutions 
and our emigrating habits, the objectis more diff, 
cult to obtain than in any other civilized nation. 
we must, at least for some time, be contented with 
rcs few scraps that individual industry may pre- 
duce. : 


Twenty years ago, when the borough of Wilmin- 
ton contained about three thousand inhabitants : 
account was taken of the names and ages of such 
of them as exceeded sixty years old; these wer ‘ 
found to be one hundred and fifty-two jn number, 
viz. 74 males and 78 females, and a record has vie 
kept of the decease of such of them whose Peath 


matter, it is seldom found, on any part of our giebe,; has been ascertained, amounting to 112—fifteen 


in a degree injurious to the human species: thus 
We see the Spaniard is a superior being to the Lap- 
‘ander ; so is the Carib, the Greek or Cherokee, to 


removed into distant parts of the country, and we 
have no account of them: and twenty-five aac 


. 4 " 5 3 r ml . i > . ~ » “ 
known to be living “We give the following list and 


the Esquimaux ; and it is from these children of}record shewing the lot.of each individe.) im 
: os a8iQid unl mm the 





pature, on whom the clements have thar falest 


order recorded, viz’ 
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61 \Living 81 65 |Died 65 71 {Died 77 
61 {Uncertain 65 |Died 66 71 ‘Died 72 
61 |Died 73 66 |Uncertain 72 |Died 73 | 
6] {Living 81 66 |Died 72 72 {Died 79 
61 {Living 81 66 jLiving 86 72 |Died 76 
61 |Uncertain | 66 {Died 82 72 «|Died 75 
61 {Died 78 H §66) [Living 86 72 |Died 89 
61 [Uncertain 66 {Diced 70 3 |Died 86 
6] {Living 81 67 |Died 73 73 |Died 86 
61 jUncertain | 67 jLiving 87 73 |Died 82 
61 |Uncertain 2 67 {Died 71 73 |Died 84. 

61 Died 65 } 67 {Died 70 74 {pied 75 
61 |Died 73 67 |Died 68 74 |Died "7 
61 [Living 81 67 |Died 75 74 |pied 76 
61 Died 69 ' 67 {Died 84. e ¢ pied 76 
62 Died 66 67 |Died 70 74 |pied "5 
62 jLiving 82 67 |Died 67 74 |pied 76 
62 {Died 63 67 |Nied 80 74 {Died 76 
62 Living 82 67 {Died rs n 75 {Died 76 
63 |Died 71 | 67 {Died 81 75 {Died ae | 

3 Died 79 67 (Uncertain “6 Inied 99 | 
63 |Died 77 67 {Died 7 76 |Died 82 
63 |Living 83 68 Died 81 + 76 |Died 79 
63 |Died 80 f 68) [Died 81 76 {Died 85 
63 |Living 3 68  jDicd 77 77 +‘|Died 77 
63 Living 83 HH 68 {Died 77 77 ~=\Died 7 
63 |Living 83 {| 68 |Living 88 78 |Died 87 
63 Died 66 68  |Living 88 78 \Died 79 
63 |Died 69 h 68 |Died 72 79 |Died © 80 
G3. {Died 64 63 |Died 69 89 |Died 81 
63 {Died "5 68 jUncertain 81 {Died 87 
64. Died 64. 68 |Living 88 81 |Died 86 
64 Died 82 68 |Died 83 | S1 [Died oS 
64 |Living 84 69 |Died 72 81 jDied | 87 
64 |Died 82 69 |Died 71 83 |Died 96 
64 |Uncertain 69 {Died 78 84 Died 96 
64 |Died | 65 69 {Died 73 4 |Died 34 
64 |Died | 76 | 70 |Died 86 84 |Died 91 
64 |Died 67 70 |Died 83 85 Died 85 | 
64 |Died 82 71 |Uncertain 85 {Died 92 
64 {Living 84 71 |Uncertain 85 |Died + 85 | 
64 jLiving 84 71 |Died ) 75 86 |Died 92 
64 {Died 78 71 = |Living G1 86 |Died 86 
64 |Living 4 71 jUncertain 87 {Uncertain 
64 {Living 84 71 |Died 75 89 |Died 95 
65 {Living 85 71 = |Died §2 } 89 {Died 94 
65 jLiving 85 71 Died 75 90 |Died 90 
65 |Died 76 71 |Died 79 91 |Uncertain 
65 |Died 69 71 |Died 76 99 {Diced 103 
65 {Died 73 71 ‘|Died 72 101 |Died 102 
65 [Uncertain | | 71 |Died 84 | wee 











The first column shews the several ages of those 
who were living in the year 1794; the second shews 
he condition, as it respects life, death, or-uncer- 
tainty; the third shews the ages at which those who 
are known to have died, departed this life; and the 
fourth shews the present ages of those who are 
known to be living. 
Some information on this subject, was, in the ycar 


1794, furnished the editor of Carey’s edition of 


Guthrie’s Grammer, published about that time in 
Philadelphia; but, though drawn from the same 
source as the above list, yet there is some ditference 
between them; whether this difference has arisen 
from the liaste with which that statement was given, 
being then not completed, or from some miscon- 











struction of the copy, we cannot now dcterimine :-—~ 
However, the above is the result of considerable 
time and care; and is believed to be as correct as 
any thing of the kind can wellbe. | 

It may be necessary to mention, that in the forego- 
ing, and all the subsequent statements, no fractional 
parts of a year is either added or deducted. 
ce appears, that in 1794, of 4 population of 
5009 persons, 152 had attained the age of 60 years 
and upwards ; of whom 63 had attained the 70th; 
of whom 21 had attained the 80th ; of whom 12 had 
attained the 85th; of whom 4 had attained the 90th; 
of whom one was in the 95th, one in the 99th, and 
one inthe 101st vear. 





rya}., L . . aa = . A 
| That, of the 112 who are known to have died, 46 
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attained the 80th year; of whom 26 attained the pear that any of the religious congregations of thi; 
35th; of whom 12 attained the 90th; of whom 3 place (Wilmington) except that of the saciety o 
were in the 91st, two in the 92d, one in the 94th, | Friends has such record; therefore to that society 
one in the 95th, two in the 96th, one in the 101st,{alone we confined all the instances we shall here- 
and one in the 103d year. after particularize. 
That fifteen, viz. five in the 61st, one in the 64th,| Whether examples drawn from a particular socie- 
one in the 65th, one in the 66th, onein the 67th, one |ty should be considered as astandard by which we 
in the 68th, three in the 70th, one in the 87th, and} can form conclusions justly applicable to the whole 
and one in the 91st year, having removed to distant community, there may be less difference of opinion 
arts of the country, no account has been received than in the application; for prepossession seems to 
of them. |}exist in almost every thing; some having represent- 
, And that, twenty-five are known to be still living,!ed that body of people as longer, and others as 
viz. five in the 81st, two in the 82nd, four in the | shorter lived than their feliow citizens: If however, 
33d, five in the 84h, two in the 85th, two in the|we may make any inference from the statements 
86th, three in the 88th, and enein the 91st year. jalready given, and about to be given, it will be in 
How far this statement may exceed, or fall short} favor of the former opinion; for though, in the year 
of the experience of other places, or parts of the | 1794, that society did not form one-sixth of the in- 
world, we do not, at present, undertaxe to deter-|habitants of the Borough, yet of the 152 persons 
mine; nor do we know, precisely, the method which | mentioned, 49 were either actual members of that 
calculators, in Europe, have generally foilowed to| society, or had been educated in their manners; and 
ascertain the probability of life in various places on| of the 25 known to be living, 13 are of that cha- 
that continent. But in certain publications, wejracter; and though this society forms but a very 
have seen on that subject, there appears something small speck among the other families of the earth, 
unintelligible when they tell us that in most places) vet the writer of this essay does not know where he 
in Europe, considerably more than one third ofthose;could find among the latter, any example corres- 
born, die before they arrive at the age of ten} ponding with, or equal to some of the former,‘Zas i+ 
years, and in some piaces even five-twelfths before|relates to general long life enjoyed by the children 
they are five; and wh@A the census of every large|of the same parents. Hence we rather conclude 
city, there, shews that in such cities, the deaths al-|that the bills of mortality of the society are too fa- 
vays exceed the births, often greatly; we say that) vorable for a general rule. 
jt is difficult to comprehend how the chance of life] The congregation of the said society resident in 
there is as great, at the time of birth, as itis here,| Wilmington and its neighborhood consists, at pre 
where not one-third die in the first ten vears; andjsent, of 657 members; of whom 176 are under six- 
where even in large cities the births far exceed the|teen and 160 above forty-five years old, of whom 
deaths. Yet it would appear from a table lately pub- ;sixty-three are above sixty; of whom eight are above 
lished by “The Pennsylvania co. for insurance on| eighty. Vithin the last six years, viz. from 1808 
lives, &c.” that at the birth of a child in Philadel-|to 1813 inclusive, there have been but eighty-one 
phia the expectation of long life is rather less there births, and fifiv-one deaths; of the latter twelve are 
than in some other places named, although the lat-j; under ten, and four had reached the 80th year and 
ter are subjected to the great mortality of children | upwards. 
already mentioned; and though after passing the; The smalinumber of either births, or burials, and 
middie age, it seems we havea decided advantage. | aiso of youths urder sixteen,when eompared with the 
Until these difficulties be removed or explained, we} general result of population in the United States, 
may reasonably suspect some uncertainty in the|may, in part, be attributed to a circumstance that 
mode of calculation, or some sinister views in form-| happens, not unfrequently, viz. that of young per- 
ing the result. sons marrying contrary to the established order, in 
Of the European writers, several have extri-ca-} which case they become disunited from member- 
ted themselves from the shackels of prejudice, |ship, ata period the most likely to add to the 
when treating of the Americans; smong these are|numbers of the community; but this circumstance, 
Brissot de Warville and Baron de Mumbold, both of! though it must have considerable effect in reducing 
them practical and recent travellers; and who,besides | the numbe> of births, and of youths unde sixteen, 
these advantages, were, in other respects, as well|does not so materially affect the list of deaths, as 
qualified to judge as those who, without having} the disowned members generally return to the so- 
moved from the closets of their own country, lave |cicty before their decease. Another, and perhaps, 
libelled the men of the western or American conti- ‘the principal cause of so smalla proportion of births 
nent. fas one to fifty annually, is to be found in the unt- 
The first named of these writers, in the warmth ‘sual proportion of those who are beyond the mere- 
oi his zeal to do justice to the effects of frecdom | dian of life; which, in this instance, constitutes 
on man, has, indeed, in many instances, bestowed ; nearly one-fourth of the whole, instead of about 
praises too unqualified, both on many persons and jone ninth, which appears to be the common ratio, 
things in the United States; vet, reneraily, his | and it is presumed that the proportion above sixty 
principles are excellent; and we believe his obser- is still greater. 
Vations are founded on fact and reason when he de-! ‘The next example, wé are possessed of, is also 
cides that the people of the United States live lon-| of a pretty generai character ; embracing persons 
ger than those of Europe. The tables of mortality f various ages, and may, pevhaps, serve as a basis 
that he collected in the eastern states (where there | for calculation respecting the neighborhood and 
Scems long to have been some attention paid to the | people from which it is drawn. 
subject) and the physical and moral causes advanced,| In the year 1757 a marriage was celebrated at 
a meeting of said sqciety, at Goshen in the county 
of Chester cud state of Pennsylvania (fifteen miles 
north of Wilmington); the instrument was signed 





cg sufficient to authorise such an opinion. 
? Phe paucity of data with which we in this part of 
1€ United States, are furnished, does not enable us 
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{ 
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{ 
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“5 %8 
viz. three between 16 and 20; twenty-one between 20 
and 30; six between 30 and 29; fiftecn between 40 and 


9{ the whole population of any district, there be- 
ne n Lie . : . 
WIS Ro public record of the kind; nor does it ap- 


to give an account of the annual births and re eh the parties and sixty witnesses, of lawful age 
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$0; twelve between 50 and 60, and three above 60 
years old, In the 30th year after marriage, the hus- 
a wife and six children (all they ever had) and 
twenty-nine of the witnesses were living; in that year 
the husband died. In the 40th year, the widow, all her 
children and eighteen of the witnesses were living. In 
the 45th year, the wi--ow, all her children and fifteen 
of the witnesses were living. In the 55th year, the 
widow, all her children and eight of the witnesses 
were living ; in that year the widow died ; and now 
in the 57th year, all the said children and six of the 


“witnesses are living. 


During the 54* years and upwards, that this wor- 
thy matron lived the mistress of a family which, 
probably, averaged eight or ten persons, no member 
of it, nor any individual in it died, her husband ex- 
cepted. ; 

When Brissot de Warville was in the State of 
Massachusetts in 1794, he noticed a fact which (if 
correct) is remarkable. He says that in 1765 “a 
Mr. Temple died at the age of 100, leaving four 
daughters and four sons, of the following ages, 86, 
85, 83, 81, 79, 77, 75, 73,” but though such a num- 
ber of aged sisters and brothers is remarkable, it is 
still much more strange that a man should have so 
many children almost as old as himscit! Therefore, 
until further information on the subject be receiv- 
ed, the strongest presumption must exist that 
there is some error in the statement. 

Of the cases we have alluded to,as having, within 
our knowledge, no parallel, we shall mention the 
following. They do not consist of a list of centuria- 
ries, but of general exemption from premature 
death, which, we conceive, should be considered 
ms better evidence of health, than any instance of 
an individual whose existence may have been pro- 
tracted to double the usual period of human life: 
they are drawn from the families of the first, or very 
early, settlers in Pennsylvania. 

Daniel Hoopes and Jane Worrellow were married 
in the county of Bucks, Pennsvivania, in the year 
1696, whence they soon afterwards removed to the 
county of Chester, near the waters of Chester creek 
and ‘Brandywine, a few miles northwardly from 
Wilmington; their children were, Grace, born 
1697, died 1721, aged 24 years; Anne, born 1698, 
died 1704, aged 6; Mary: born 17v0, died 1765, 
aged 65; Hannah, born 1702, died 1750, aged 48 ; 
Joshua, born 1704, died 1769, aged 65; Jane, born 
1706, died 1789, aged 85; Anne, bern 1707, died 
1730, aved 23; Danicl, born 1709, died 1790, aged 
81; John, born 1711, died 1795, aged 84; Abraham, 
born 1713, died 1795, aged 82; Thomas, born 1714, 
died 1803, aged $9; Elizabeth, born 1716, died 
1803, aged 87 ; Stephen, born 1716, died 1762, aged 
46; Nathan, born 1718, died 1805, aged 85; Wal- 
ter, born 1719, died 1720,aged 1; Sarah, born 1720, 
died 1794, aged 74, and Christian, born 1722, still 
living, aged 93. 

This tamily of children, though numerous, is not, 
in that respect, singular, they having been surpass- 
ed, numerically, m many instances ; but we gre not 
acquainted with any precedent of an equal aggre- 
gate longevity in any other family of children born 
of one marriage; the said aggregate already amount- 
ing to one thousand and thirty-five years, and one of 
the children still living; nor are we acquainted with 
any other instance where e/even brothers and sisters 
averaged eighty years; nor of any other example of 
so many being alive at the same time, as that their 
ages added together would make six hundred and 
seventy-two years, as was the fact with respect to 





a 


* ‘The last forty years m Wilmington. 


those in 1789; nor where seven children were livin 
ninety-nine years after the union of their parents, ys 
was the case with these in 1795.* 

To this instance of general and aggregate longe. 
vity, one other of the same character, shall be 
added from the same neighborhood, and occurring 
nearly at the same time, (viz. commencing about 
the early part of last century) when, probably, 
there were not two thousand inhabitants within ten 
miles around them. 

John Cope and Charity, his wife, had eight chil. 
dren, and no more, viz. Hannah, Samuel, Mary, 
John, Joshua, Nathan, Caleb and Joseph, all of whom 
were liying in 1813, at the average age of eighty 
years.* , 


Should this brief essay reach the next genera. 
tion, it may afford an opportunity to compare, in 
some degree, the effects of simplicity of manners 
with those of luxury on the human body. The oe- 
togenaries, of vhom mention has been made, though 
nearly all possessed of considerable estates, were 
brought up in a plain, simple manner, eating the 
food and wearing the apparel, produced on their fu. 
thers’ or their own farms, No balls, no theatres, 
no public spectacles or amusements were firequent- 
ed by them; their common practice was manual 
labor; and their pleasures consisted in piety, plen. 
ty, health and domestie concerns. At this day, 
those manners are not entirely extinct, nor do we 
expect they ever will; but the inroads of luxury 
have made prodigious alterations, and, no doubt, 
will make greater. The consumption of whiskey, 
tea and coffee now forms a striking contrast to for- 
mer habits, as they relate to aliment; and in many 
other respects the difference is not less. Labor is 
dreaded or despised, not only by the giddy youth, 
but the proud parents also endeavor to screen their 
children from that salutary medicament. Let us, 
say they, make one son a lawyer, one a physician, 
one a merchant or pedlar—any thing, rather than 
a ploughman or smith; any thing, rather than la- 
bor: this disposition seems to be the fashion of the 
day; the moral and political consequences of which 
we know must be greatly injurious; as to its phy- 
sical eifects, time may determine. Should futurg 
generations continue, or increase, beyond the pre 
sent time, in what is called luxury, and still fur: 
nish, in proportion to the existing population, as 
great evidence of health and long life, as we have 
now recorded of the last age, then it may be doubt- 
ed whether, in that respect, manners have any infiu- 
ence; but if a defalcation should be evident, then 
let the friends of their country, let parents and le- 
gislators exert themselves, by precept and example, 
to recaver the good that has been lost; for, assured- 
ly, the improved state of the land cannot be hurt 
ful, nor will the increased numbers of its inhabi- 
tants, if morals, civil liberty and plenty obtain, have 
any injurious effects on the health and stamina of 
mankind. 


——") 





*“To teach mistaken man, these blessings aré 
entailed on temperance, a life of labor, and a mind 
ut ease.”’ 

* Ii is also an extraordinary, though a fortuitious 
circumstance, that so many children of the same 
parents should have lived in three centuries ; theses 
in the aggregate, having occupied six years in the 
17th; were living through the whole of the 18th 
to the amount of 1006 years ; and four of them pas* 
ed into the 19th century, in which they have already; 





jointly, lived twenty-four years. 
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Foreign Articles. 

London, August 10.—The following particulars 
#especting the embarkation of Bonaparte on board. 
the Northumberland, have been reecived from 4, 
gource entitled to every credit, aid we give them 
to the public as authentic. 

‘he Bellerophon and. the Tonnant sailed from the, 
pay of Plymouth on Friday; but we do not imagine 
that it was to prevent the application for a writ of 
habeas corpus. The fact is that the concourse of 
poats were so great, and the danger to which they 
were exposed (several lives having been lost) that 
sovernment thought proper to order the Bellero- 
phon to a greater distance. The process, of which 
go much has been said, was nothing more than an 
ordinary subpoena from the sourt of king’s bench, 
procured by some person, who had a cause pending 
in that court and who amused himself by citing as 
witnesses Napoleon, Jerome and admiral Villaumez. 
The Northumberland left Portsmouth on Friday al- 
so, and on Sunday arrived off Torbay. General 
Bertrand was the first who came on board the Ton- 
nant, where he dined with lord Keith, and sir Geo. 
Cockburn. Sir George explained to him his instruc- 
tions with regard to Bonaparte ; one article of which 
was that his lfaggage should be examined before it 
was taken on board the Northumberland. Bertrand 
warily protested against sending Bonaparte to St. 
Helena, when he desired and expected to have lived 
in peace in England, protected by English laws. 
Lord Keith and sir George did not enter into a dis- 
cussion on this point. After dinner, they accompa- 
nied Bertrand on board the Bellerophon. Before 
their arrival, they had taken from Bonaparte his 
pistols, and all hisarms. Those who were not to 
accompany him, were sent on board the frigate Eu- 
totas. They shewed a great unwillingness to be 
separated from him. Bonaparte took leave of them 
individually ; Savary and L’Allemand were, how- 
ever, left on board the Bellerophon. 

When lord Keith and sir George Cockburn came 
on board, Bonaparte was on deck ready to receive 
them. After the usual salutation, lord Keith ad- 
dressed himself to Bonaparte, and requested him 
to say at what hour he proposed to go on board the 
Northumberland. Bonaparte protesied with the 
greatest vehemence against this act of the British 
government. 

“He had not expected it—he could see no reason- 
able objection to his residing in England, in tran- 
quility for the remainder of his days.” Lord Keith 
and sir George Cockburn made no reply. An Eng- 
lish officer, who stood near him, observed that if 
he was not sent to St. Helena, he would be sent to 
the emperor Alexander. “God keep me from the 
Russians,” replied he, shrugging his shoulders and 
addressing Bertrand. 

“At what hour to-morrow morning, shall I come, 
general, and accompany you on board the Northum- 
berland »” asked sir George Cockburn. Bonaparte 
appeared somewhat surprised at hearing himself ad- 
dressed simply as general, but replied “at 10 
o'clock.” Bertrand and his lady, Savary, L’Alle- 
mand, count Monthoion and his lady were near Bo- 
Raparte ; sir George Cockburn asked them, if they 
wished any thing before they sailed ? Bertrand re- 
Plied, that he wanted twenty packs of cards, a 
backgammon board anda set of dominos. Madame 
Serirand required some articies of furniture. One 
ef the French officers, nephew of Josephine, com- 
pialted that they had not kept their word with Bo- 
aun who expected to reside in England with his 

ute. Bonaparte asked lord Keith’s opinion ; who 


merely replied, that he must obey the orders he had 


jreceived from his government. Bonaparte request- 


ed a second interview; lord Keith refused, observ- 
ing that he could give him little satisfaction, inase 
much as his orders were peremptory, and it was im- 
possible to make any change in the sentence which 
had been announced to him. An officer who stood 
hear observed, “had you remained one hour longer, 
you would have been taken and sent to Paris.’ Bo- 
naparte turned his eyes upon the speaker, but made 
no reply. 

Sir George the next morning very early went on 
board the Bellerophon, to inspect the baggage of 
Bonaparte. It eonsisted of two services of plate, 
some articles of gold, a superb silver toilet set, 
books, beds, &c. &c. &&. The whole was carried on 
board the Northumberland at ten o’clock At half 
past eleven lord Keith came in the Tonnant’s cutter 
on board the Bellerophon, to receive Bonaparte an@ 
those who were to accompany him. Before his ar- 
rival, and afterwards, he conversed with captain 
Maitland and the officers of the Bellerophon. He 
then went on board the cutter, and again took off 
his hat to them. Lord Keith recieved on board 
the cutter the following persons: Bonaparte; Bers 
trand, lady and $ children; the count and countess 
Montholon.and child; count Lascasses; Gen Gour- 
gand; 9 men and 3 female servants. Savary appears 
ed much to dread the idea of being given up to the 
French government, after repeating that the honor 
of England would not suffer him to be sent te 
France. 

At noon the cutter came alongside the Northum- 
-berland. Bertrand was the first who went on boards. 
Bonaparte followed him. As soon as he came on 
deck he said to sir Geo. Cockburn, “I am under your 
orders.” He bowed to lerd Lowther and Mr. Lite 
tleton who were near the admiral, and said some. 
thing to which they replied. He asked one of the 
officers in what corps he served. The officer repli- 
ed, “In the artillery.” “ I sprang from that service” 
(je sors de ce service) Bonaparte briskly replied. 
After taking leave of the officers who accompanied. 
him from the Bellerophon, he went into the cabin, 
where besides his principal attendants, were lord 
Keith, admiral Cockburn, lord Lowther, and the hon.. 
Mr. Littleton. Lord Keith took leave of him and 
went on board the Tonnant; lord Lowther and 
Mr. Littleton remained and had a conversation of 
nearly two hours with him. 

The Bellerophon, the Tonnant and the Eurotas 
returned to Plymouth bay on Tuesday. The North- 
umberland cruised off that port the whole day, al- 
though the wind was favorable. It is supposed. 
that they are waiting the arrival of the W eymouth 
which was to bring them supplies the following day. 

_ Marshal Brune—The following are some of the 
details in relation to the death of Marshal Brune. 
He arrived on the 2d of Aug at the Avignon at 10 
A. M. The new prefect arrived the same day, 
some hours before, and had alighted for a little 
while at an inn where the Marshal stopped. Some 
persons were apprized of the arrival of the Marshal 
at Avignon and others who had recognized him, 
formed a circje around his carriage. They suffered 
him to change horses quietly, the Marshal would 
perhaps have even set out without accident, had 
ne not wished to wait for some papers, which had 
been carried to the superior commander of the 
department. The tumult in the mean time increased: 
Mr. Brune, uneasy, went to the house of the Prefect, 
|Lo skew him his passport, signed by the Marquis of 
‘Riviere. The Pretect advised him to abscond and 
ipromiscd to send him hig papers, they descende 
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torether. The Prefect, although he was not yet 
known to the people in that capacity, came to make 
himself known to the people, and in the midst of 
the insulting language which they heaped upon the 
Marshal to reproach him for his former conduct and 
his recent transactions in th- South, he with diffi- 
éulty procured an opportunity for the Marshal to 
pass in his carriage without receiving violence. 
He thought himself safe; but a moment after, his 
carriage was stopped upon the ramparts and his 
life was threatened anew. They assailed his retinue 
with stones and cut his horses to pieces. The 
marshal then demanded of the prefect, who came 
m haste, with the members of the council, per-| 
tMission to enter the city. He was conducted to 
the post-house. ‘There, the prefect rot having an} 
armed force at his disposal, aided by some peacea-| 
ble citizens, defended the door ef this house in 
person. He employed to appease the anger of the | 
people, prayers, solicitations, promises, threats— 
nothing availed: Those without demanded the 
death of the marshal with loud cries. ‘The prefect 
promised in vain that he would conduct the marshal 
to prison if they would respect his life; all was 
useless. A battalion of troops which arrived could | 
not re-establish order; the ctfervescence was at iis 
heighth; already they began to break the gates with 





self authorised to conclude an armistice with thé 
general opposed to him, that is no reason for us tg 
do the same. We follow up our victory, and God 
has given us means and the will to do so. Do you, 
marshal, take care what you do, and do not again 
plunge a city in ruin; for you know what the enra. 
ged soldiers would allow themselves if your capital 
were taken by storm. Do you wish to bring down 
upon yourselves the curses of Paris, as you have 
those of Hamburg. We are resolved to enter Paris, 
to protect the well disposed against the pillage 
which they are threatened by the mob. No secure 
armistice can be concluded except in Paris. You, 
marshal, will surely net misconceive our situation 
with respect to your nation.—For the rest, marshal, 
I must observe that if you wish to negociate with us, 
it is strange that you should detain, contrary to the 


llaw of nations, our officers who are sent with letters 


and packets. 

According to the usual forms of established civil- 
ity, I have the honor to call myself, Mr. Marshal, 
your servant, 

BLUCHER. 


Bounces, Aug. 5.—Marshal M‘Donald, duke of 


Tarentum, on the Ist inst. took at this place the 


command of the Loire. He has published the two 
following papers. 








axes; the vociferations redoubled. For more than 
four hours the prefect defended the life of the mar- 
shal with unheard of courage; the multitude crowded 


Order of the day.—The army is informed, that 
the marshal duke of Tarentum, appointed by the 


towards the door, before which he stood with all the! *!Ng to succeed his exceilency the marshal prince 


es. \ 
magistrates, the commandant of the department, 


some officers of the national guard, and the armed 
force which they had assembled. ‘Three times they 
were driven off—thrice they returned in spite of the 
Sayonets and threats which were directed against 
them. At this moment they heard the discharge of 
a gun, and persons came to announce that the mar- 
‘Shal had killed himself. 

Some hours after they wished to carry the body 
‘to a Chapel; but: it was impossible to restrain 
the peonle, who seized it and threw it into the 
‘Rhone. [Puris paper. 

zuRicn, ave. 4—Count Tallevrand, minister of 
France, informed the assembly, by a note of the 
28th, of the arrival of different persons of the fiunily 
of Bonaparte, and others implicated in the late 
revolution m France, m the environs of Geneva. 
Their stay in Switzerland will produce great in- 
conveniences to the two countries, and his cxcellency 
desires that the diet will not grant a residence to 
these individuals. This note will be communicated 


‘to the cantons, who will be requested not to receive 
‘those persons whose presence will compromit the 


confederation. 

Many cantons in Switzerland have ordered the 
arrest of all the persons who have arrived from 
France, and are suspected of having quitted their 
country in consequence of the happy revolution 
Which has changed its fite. 

Berlin, July 25—1t wiil be remembered, that mar- 


‘shal Davoust wrote aletter on the 30th of June, to 


prince Blucher and the duke of Wellington, in 
which he desired a suspension of hostilities, on the 
ground that gens. Firmont and Bubna, had already 
ugreed to an ‘armistice. ‘T'o this letter field mar- 
shal prince Blucher returned the following answer: 
From my head quarters, July 11. 
+ Itis a mistake, that all causes for war are remov- 
ed between the allied powers and France, because 
Napojeon has abdicated the thsone; he has done 
this only conditionally in favour of his son, and the 
resolution of the allied powers excludes from the 
throne not only Napoleon, but all the members of 
his family. If general EKrimont has thought him- 


of Eckmuhl, (who has asked and obtained his re. 
call,) has arrived at the head quarters at Bourges.— 
His excellency to-day takes command of the army. 
The camp marshal, baron Hulot, appointed chief of 
the staff, is also arrived and has assumed his func- 
tions. 

The present organization of the army is provision 
ally maintained, with the exception of the following 
modifications: gen. Decambre, chief of the staff of 
tie first corps, receives and transmits orders. Gen. 
Bertrexene commands the 4th corps; and gen. 
Lefot the 3d. The infantry of the guard is com- 
manded hy the gen count Morend, and the cavalry 
by gen. Guvot. The corps of the left wing is com- 
manded by gen. Ambert. 

Signed 





MACDONALD. 


PROCLAMATION. 

Soldiers—I have arrived among you; I feel a plea- 
sure in finding myself among my old companions in 
arms. The misfortunes brought upon our fair coune 
try and the burdens which she bears, can be alle- 
viated by order, discipline, subordination and a free 
'and loyal submission to the king; his heart rent by 
ithe calamities which weigh upon his subjects, has 
‘need of comfort; he wants to know that his people, 
who inhabit the banks of the Loire, of the Allier, oi 
‘the Rhone and of the Cher, do not suffer any thing 
;more than the inconveniences which are insepars- 
ble from so great an assemblage of troops. 
| Soldiers—in occupying myself with your welfar¢, 
I ought to diminish at the same time the burden 
of the military lodgments; 1 am going to extend 
the army: carry into your cantonments the ancient 
spirit of fidelity, of devotion and of attachment for 
their legitimate sovereigns which disting:is:ed 5° 
eminently the French character. Let our arms 
henceforth be consecrated to the defence of tie 
king and his throne. “4 

In acknowledgement for the hospitality which 
you receive from your countrymen, offer them you! 
arms in their agricultural labors; you will mer!’ 
(by this conduct) the kindness of the monarch and 
|the esteem of your fellow citizens. 
(Signed) MACDON ALi 
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LATEST NEWS. 
- London dates of Aug. 16-—-Paris accounts to the 20th. 
These papers contain nothing of importance.— 
France appears settling down under the ‘legiti- 


near the town, one of which was very extensive; 
are sweptaway. At Wewport, also, the storm wag 
severely felt—a whole column ofa newspaper is filled 
with a list of houses, ships, &c. destroyed, and see 


mates”—the armies (French) are said to be dis-| Veral persons were swept away bythe flood. The 


ded. 
ag eee August 15.—Public funds—3 per cent. 


consols 56 1-5 1-4, omnium 6 1-2 5-8 pr. 

{tis believed that under the treaty ot commerce 
that is to be concluded between Great Britam and 
France, the cotton manufactures of the former, and 
the silk stuffs of the latter, will be reciprocally re- 
ceived under moderate duties. 

The hon. Mr. Bagot, ambassador to the United 
States of America, is to embark in the Lacedemo- 
nian, fer New-York, 

It is said that vice-admiral Flemming will have 
the command at St. Helena, at the peace, and that 
he wili proceed thither as soon as sir George Cock- 
burn shall have established Bonaparte there. 

A letter from Falmouth says, “we learn by an 
oficer belonging to the Northumberland, that Mon- 
sicur Bonaparte appears very glad at having escaped 
from jestice, and being so well settled in that ves- 
sel, where his first question was, whether any of the 
officers would play at whist. He has a long voyage 
to make, and wishes to pass the time agreeably. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The late storms.” Many of the newspapers pub- 
lished in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut 





and Worth Carelina may be said to be filled with ac-| 


counts of the ravages of late storms felt on the 
coasts of these states. An attempt at particulars 
would fill the half of our sheet! The damages are 
incalculable. The water im many places rose 23 
much as ten feet above its former greatest heighth, 
and ships, in many instances, were driven into the 
midst of the houses and gardens. ‘The entire coast 
as it were from Boston to New-London, both imclu- 
sive, with the shores of Long Island, as well as those 
of North Carolina, (the last by a storm previous to 
thaton the eastern coast) present thousands of in- 
stances of the desolation of the hurricane. Ships 
wrecked; houses blown down; orcliards and forests 
prostraied; fences torn from their footing, Kc. are 
constantly to be met with. Many houses have been 
literally blown to pieces! The loss of lives by ship- 
Wreck, the falling of chimneys and the power of 
flood, has been very considerable, and some of the 
causes are peculiarly affecting. “Ihe verdure of the 
earth, (says a letter from New-London) the foliage 
or the trees, and every kind of vegetable, bas the 
appearance of suffering a severe frost.”” The storm 
to the eastward was on the 24th ult. When it was 
over, the windows of the houses in Salem were 


Boston papers have three columns of matter to de- 
scribe the effects of the hurricane in that town and& 
its vicinity. It contains a list of 60 or 70 vesstls 
wrecked, sunk or otherwise injured—the whole 
neighborhood is covered with the ruins of houses, 
trees, &c.&c. To give an idea of the force of the 
storm and of the damages sufiered at Wewbedfird, 
we may mention that about 100 chimnies were 
thrown down, and seven or eight persons were known 
to have lost their lives. ‘The windows were covered. 
vith salt water, and the trees that remained stand- 
ing were turned black. Large stores, with thei* 
valuable contents, were dashed to pieces and swept 
away——ships were driven on the wharves and into 
the streets, and one smaller vessel thrown, bottom 
upwards, a considerable distance beyond the usual 
boundaries of the water. At Cape Cod, every vessel 
there, to the amount of about 20, wentashore. At 
Fairhaven several houses were swept away, and some 
vessels driven into the streets—no lives were lost 
at this place. NVewburyport also suffered considera- 
|bly. The streets were impassable by fallen trees, 
roots, &c. The body of the storm seems to have 
been felt between Boston and New-London, but for 
considerable distances on both sides beyond them, 
much damage was done. At Marblehead, 14 ves- 
seis went ashore and bilged—one man was killed. 
At Portsmouth, eight or nine shared the same fate, 
| At Providence the third story of a house, a consi- 
derable distance from the usual boundary of the 
| water, was perforated by the bowsprit of ‘the ship 
'Ganges. Many other places have, in like manner, 
rsuffered; and the loss is, probably, beyond prece- 
dent in the United States. The storm on the coast 
of North Carolina commenced in the night of the 
2d of September, and its ravages were great in- 
‘deed—but do not appear to have been so exter- 
/Sive as to the eastward. But the coast “is co- 
vered with wrecks.” On the Ist of August there 
was a huil-storm at Salem, which, in 10 minutes, 
broke upwarc's of 130,G0J panes ‘of glass! At Sr. 
Hurtholomews tie equinox did great damage. We 
ihave a list of about thirty American vessels, besides 
iSwedes, Danes, &c. that were driven ashore and tc- 
‘tally lost or otherwise damaged. They chiefly be- 
|ionged to the eastern states—of four Baltimore ves- 
isels at that time in the harbor, three rode out the 
igate, and one went ashore, but was afterwards got 
off without damare, and has since arrived. 
‘The clestruction of meeting houses was exceeding! 

great, alony ihe eastern coast. 

In the midst of this wur of elements, fhe Coasne 
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found covered with a fine salt, which, it seems, was 


tution fiigatc, emblematical ef our political condi- 


conveyed from the ocean through the air; and the! tion,—by the will of Providence, and the care of 


leaves of the trees, from this cause, as is supposed, | 


dre curled and crisped as with a general blast. The | 


those who liad charge of her, escaped uninjured. 
Indian ‘treats. A treaty has been concluded be- 


VTA ‘ = ! TED Care £ 2c ere ‘96 cp ~ > > 
Same effect has been observed several miles back.; tween Messrs. Parish and Granger, commissioners 


lwenty-six houses were blown to pieces and wash- | 
ed away by the sea at Stonington! ‘She loss at Pro-| 
vdence, R. 1. and its vicinity, is said to be as much 
as 5,000,000 ! The water was 14 feet higher than | 
it had ever been known before—many ships are on| 
he tops of the wharves, or in the streets of the) 
town! The buildings destroyed are estimated at | 
10! Ali round the town is to be seen broken build- 
ngs and vessels, mingled with cotton, soap, candies, 
shea four and every other article of merchandize | 
hat ie together with househoid furni- 
oak ae ‘any people have lost all their property— 
“© a number haye lost thet lives! Adi the bridges 





on the part of the state of New-York, and the Se- 
neca nation of Indians, and ratified by governor 
Tompkins, by which a cession is made to the 
state of the islands in the Niagara river. The con- 
sideration is, one thousand dollars already paid, 
and an annuity of five hundred dollars, annusily 
forever. ‘The ceded islands are thus described in 
the Buffalo Gazette : 

“The islands ceded are, Squaw Island, opposite 
the mouth of Conjockety Creek, 3-4th of a mile in 
length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth, contain- 
ing some excellent meadow, and but few trees :-— 
Strawberry fsland, about a mile below, consawing 
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wild meadow, and about the size of Squaw Island :, 


Grand island, commences three miles below Black 
Rock, and extends to within a mile of Schlosser, 12 
miles long and from-2 to 7 broad, well timbered, 
level, and said to contain an excellent soil; there 
is, however, on the island a large cranberry marsh 
—no improvements of any consequence :—Vavy 
Island, lies partly between the lower end of Grand 
Island and the British Shore, is supposed to be with- 
in the boundary of Upper Canada, because the 
branch which passes between Grand Island and our 
shore, united to that which passes between Grand 
and Navy islands, are superior to the third branch 
ef the river which passes between that island and 
the Canada shore—the question of territory will 
doubtless be settled by the commissioners of both 
governments—this island is about 3-4ths of a mile 
long and 100 rods broad, and has been somewhat 
eultivated :—Goat Island, divides the falls of Nia- 
gara, 1-2 mile long and some 60 or 80 poles broad, 
it is rocky and covered with very shaggy timber, 
and accessibie only at a singie pot. We consider 
this a good bargain for the peopl!e—and if the people 
would sell such portion of their lands on this fron- 
tier, as could be advantageously settled, it would 
have great effect in opening and improving roads 
on the Niagara river, and which would also greatly 
relicve the industrious inhabitants on the frontier, 
whose means of living have been straitened by the 
devastations of war.”’ 

Maryland election—The general election for mem- 
bers of assembly took place on Monday last. The 
returns are greatiy in favor of the republicans, who 
have gained eleven members in the house of dele- 
gates, and reduced the federal majority to a solitary 
wote in joint ballot for governor, &c. admitting that 
much«bused .4leriany, (not yet heard from) shall 
return ull fecterai members ; whichis very doubtful 
—and one member from this county will give the 
republicans a like majority. Last year the federal 
Majority in joint ballot was twenty-three. But let 
Alleghany return what it may, a large majority of 
the people of the state will be represented in the 
house of delegates by a minority of the members— 
thanks to the rotten-borough-like system by which 
the delegates are appointed. 

Mediterranean squadron—We have several recent 
arrivals from the Mediterranean, confirmatory of 
the accounts heretofore received of the treaty with 


Algiers. The despatch vessel for the United States, 


heft the squadron on the 7th of July, and fears are 
entertained that she is lost. Com. Bainbridge, in 
the Independence, arrived at Garthagena on the 12th 
ef August, and was about to proceed to Tripoli, 
where Decatur was; to whom, it is said, he had 
despatched two schooners to order his return home. 
The frigate captured was restored to the dey to 
prevent his assassination—but he is to pay all the 
expences of the expedition, restore all persons and 
property captured of us, and withdraw all claims 
for tribute hereafter ! 

Ridiculous article. We insert the following from 
a Halifax paper of September 16, merely because 
some may have heard of the rumor, and to say it 
is impossibie to be true: 

“Decatur in his passage up the Mediterranean, 
sent his boats into the bay of Gibraltar, and by 
some means procured 200 British seamen ; an ac- 
count of this being sent by the governor to lord 
Exmouth, his lordship demanded their restoration, 
which being refused, he blockaded the American 
squadron at Carthagena !! 11’ 

Joseph Bonaparte has returned to the vicinity of 
New York, and taken the seat formerly owned by 





lord Courtenay, on the banks of the Hodson. It js. 
said he has sent to France for his family. — . —__- 


By a Carthagena paper of July 21, it appears that ” 


the “legitimate” army from Spaiwhad arrived at 
Santa Martha—but the patriots did not,appear to 
fear them. The forces of the.republic of Grenada, 
at Carthagena, is said to bé 14,000. 

Carthagena fhad not beéy attacked on the 17th 
August, nor was an attack feared. Measures had 


been adopted to expel the “¢yrand’s” forces from 


St. Martha ; the “patriots” were coming upon them 
from the mountains of the interior. - ie 
Guyana appears in complete possession of the 
patriots. The Spanish commander Dato was com. 
pletely defeated by the patriot chief Saraza, near 
Calabozo; by which, besides the destruction of 
their enemies, the republicans obtained upwards of 
500 muskets and a great quantity of ammunition. 
Extract of a letter, received from an officer at De: 
troit, dated, 9th Sept. 1815. 
If the British have given up the right of search at 
sea, they have in this quarter commenced it on land. 
A few days since, several British sailors deserted,. 
and landed about ten miles from this place. Two 
officers and a boat’s crew. followed, landed and ex- 
amined several houses, and at length got one man, 
and sent hith on board—placed centinels -on ow’ 
highway, one of which fired at a citizen. The ci- 
tizens flew to arms, arrested the officers and men— 
but agreed that one officer should be retained un- 
til the man taken was returned. The officer is 


now in our fort. I understand a civil prosecution is , 


brought against him—col. James will not deliver 
the prisoner taken.—PAil. paper. 

Lhe Steam boat Fulton, (says the New-York Co- 
lumbian) it appears, has now made 134 trips to and 
from New-Haven, through Long Island Sound, 
without losing a single passage during the time:on 
account of the weather. One trip was lost by an 
accident to her boiler; and once or twice, a day 
has been lost (as in the late gale) by a storm or 
other circumstances, but made up again in the 
course of the week. Such regular, swift and long 
continued sailing is without example on the sea 
coast: and the great question, whether our sea 
board can be navigated by steam, a fact which was 
deemed impossible a few years since, seems cor- 
clusively decided in the affirmative. 

Diep, on the 11th of April last, in New-Orleans, 
Wittram P. Canny, midshipman in the navy of the 
United States, of a wound received in the action 
of the 14th December last, between the United 
States’ gun-vessels and the British flotilla, near New 
Orleans. Mr. Canby was born in Norfolk, (Va.) in 
August, 1796, and originally intended for the pro- 
fession of the law; but fired with the exploits of 
our naval heroes, his active spirit, at the dawning 
of the war, could no longer be confined to the rov- 
tine of an attorney’s office ; he burned to emulate 
the deeds of our hardy sons of Neptune, and obiain- 
ed an appointment, as midshipman, from comme 
dore Shaw, then in command of the New-Orleans’ 
station, where he served on board different vessels; 
deserving the esteem of his commanding officers 
and the love of his associates, until the 14th of 
December, 1814; when, being in gun-vessel No. 23, 
under the command of licutenant M‘Keever, he,” 
the unequal contest, received frem a grape shot 4 
wound in the head, which, after a series of the mos+ 
acute sufferings, closed his existence. In him the 
navy has to regret the loss of an officer whose rs 
ing merit promised one of its mest brilliant orn 
ments, his family an affectionate son, and his friend? 
an estimable companien.—{ Communicated. } 
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